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With  a staff  of  floral  artists  whose  time  is  devoted  to  decorations 
and  arrangements.  The  fact  that  explains  why  so  many  Seattleites 
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built  up  our  long  list  of  satisfied  customers  on  the  merits  of  our 
products. 
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from  us. 
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The  September  Issue 
Once  again  we  offer  an  expanded  ssue  to 
our  membership  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  as  well  received  as  the  one  of  last  spring. 
The  kindly,  enthusiastic  way  in  which  you 
expressed  yourselves  about  the  March  Bulle- 
tin was  very  heartening  to  all  of  your  officers. 
As  you  read  these  pages  we  want  you  to  keep 
in  mind  that  both  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
articles  as  well  as  the  individuals  and  organ- 
izations who  have  advertised  with  us  deserve 
whatever  appreciations  you  may  want  to  send 
them.  A note  to  an  author  who  has  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  to  prepare  material  for 
us  is  but  small  payment  for  his  or  her  efforts. 
Why  not  let  them  know  that  their  comments 
have  reached  considerate  ears  and  eyes?  And 
when  purchasing  garden  materials  of  all  kinds 
from  our  advertisers,  as  we  know  you  will, 
please  mention  that  you  read  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  Arboretum  Bulletin. 

i i i 

Among  Our  Contributors 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Ihrig  needs  no  introduction 
to  you.  He  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  the  use  of  rhododen- 
drons in  the  Northwest.  In  this  issue  he  gives 
you  some  excellent  pointers  on  the  selection  of 
the  best  species  and  varieties. 

i 

Mary  Brown  Stewart  is  a real  authority 
on  bulbs  and  their  uses.  Many  of  you  will 
recall  the  beautiful  bulb  garden  which  she 
displayed  at  the  1942  spring  flower  show.  You 


will  be  pleased  to  know  that  that  display  re- 
ceived the  highest  possible  commendations 
from  one  of  the  internationally  known  hor- 
ticulturists who  saw  it.  You  can  be  sure  that 
she  writes  with  authority,  too. 

Mrs.  Else  M.  Frye  is  one  of  our  truly  capa- 
ble, professional  plantswomen.  She  has  studied 
the  idiosyncracies  of  countless  numbers  of 
garden  plants  and  is  well-known  throughout 
the  nation  for  her  publications  on  them.  We 
are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  include  in  this 
issue  her  article  on  ferns. 

i 

Mr.  Earl  J.  Larrison,  Jr.,  is  a past  president 
of  the  Seattle  Audubon  Society  and  has  made 
very  considerable  contributions  to  the  studies 
of  bird  life  in  the  Northwest.  In  one  particular 
phase  of  his  work  he  specialized  on  the  Ar- 
boretum and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  it.  We  present  a most  interesting  discussion 
of  his  findings. 

■f 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  tree  peonies?  Anyone 
who  has  lived  through  even  one  spring  season 
in  the  Northwest  must  have  heard  his  or  her 
friends  rave  about  their  beauty.  Mrs.  Edwin 
J.  Strance,  one  of  our  best  growers,  gives  us 
an  exceptionally  clear-cut  picture  of  how  any- 
one can  succeed  with  them  and  what  va- 
rieties to  choose. 

i 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society  has  been  one  of 
our  most  active  gardening  organizations  for 
a long  period  of  time.  Their  annual  spring 


open-house,  at  which  they  give  a public  dem- 
onstration and  discussion  of  the  important 
aspects  of  rose  culture,  is  one  of  the  finest 
programs  offered  in  this  section.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  attended  one  of  these  meetings  will 
remember  the  active  part  taken  by  the  so- 
ciety’s president,  Mr.  Gale  S.  Robinson.  We 
are  certainly  pleased  to  present  his  suggestions 
for  the  fall  care  of  roses. 

■r 

After  having  been  approached  on  many 
occasions,  and  by  many  people,  regarding  figs 
and  their  culture,  we  finally  decided  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  someone 
who  had  made  a specialty  of  the  subject. 
You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  Margaret  E. 
Mund’s  article  and  we  hope  you  will  profit 
by  it  to  the  extent  that  many  more  figs  will 
be  grown  hereabouts. 

/ 

Dr.  George  B.  Rigg  retired  on  September 
1,  1942,  from  the  headship  of  the  University 
of  Washington  department  of  botany.  For  the 
many  years  of  his  tenure  with  that  depart- 
ment he  has  focused  the  great  bulk  of  his 
effort  on  studies  of  bogs  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  His  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject have  brought  him  national  repute.  We 
happily  offer  to  you  his  answer  to  a question 
which  has  recurred  frequently  of  late,  namely, 
“Is  native  peat  moss  as  good  for  garden  pur- 
poses as  the  foreign  product?” 

■f 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  culture  of 
orchids  in  small  greenhouses  and  in  homes 
has  developed  amazingly.  Concurrently  we 
have  had  the  rise  of  the  Svihlas,  both  Dr.  and 
Mrs.,  as  our  local,  amateur  authorities.  They 
have  made  several  collecting  trips  into  Central 
America,  and,  as  a result,  have  a fine  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  their  neat,  compact,  growing 
house.  Their  reputations  as  writers  are  widely 
known,  too. 

i 

One  of  the  pleasant  aspects  of  the  work  of 
the  Arboretum  has  been  the  fine  cooperation 
that  has  been  given  us  by  the  members  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Kalkus’  staff  at  the  Western  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Puyallup.  In  this  issue  their  soil  scientist, 
Dr.  Karl  Baur,  has  presented  those  important 
details  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
you  vegetable  garden  addicts. 


Washington  State  College,  through  its  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Division,  and  the  King 
County  Agricultural  Extension  Office,  has 
also  rendered  us  a number  of  kindnesses.  Miss 
Helen  Steiner,  the  home  economist  in  the 
Seattle  office,  has  given  us  the  most  recent 
help  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  article  on  a 
subject  that  will  interest  the  great  majority 
of  you — the  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Prof.  H.  K.  Benson,  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s Department  of  Chemistry,  has  been  a 
grape-growing  enthusiast  for  many  years.  We 
hope  you  appreciate,  from  the  fine  article  he 
has  written  for  us,  that  he  knows  his  subject 
well  and  that  he  is  putting  into  his  hobby  the 
same  qualities  of  scientific  training  and 
thought  that  have  made  him  so  well-known 
in  his  profession. 

Another  to  whom  you  need  no  introduction, 
Mr.  Cecil  Solly,  gives  you  a few  timely  garden 
hints  that  you  will  appreciate  if  you  are 
growing  vegetables.  These  notes  were  taken 
from  Mr.  Solly’s  Seattle  Sunday  Times  article 
of  September  13.  They  are  so  much  worth 
while  that  we  want  to  be  sure  they  come  to 
your  attention  in  case  you  did  not  have  access 
to  the  Times. 
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Rhododendrons  for  the  Average 
Garden 

By  Herbert  G.  Ihrig 

WHILE  the  appreciation  of  rhododen- 
drons has  constantly  increased  during 
the  past  decade,  there  is  still  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  because  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  species  and  named  hy- 
brids with  their  wide  variations  of  types  and 
colors.  This  is  not  as  disturbing  as  it  seems 
when  you  consider  that  many  of  these  proper- 
ly belong  only  in  the  collections  of  specialists 
and  can  well  be  disregarded  by  the  average 
gardener.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  select 
plants  which  should  be  much  better  known 
and  which  will  add  beauty  and  distinction  to 
most  any  garden. 

Your  selection  may  also  be  narrowed  down 
when  the  character  and  requisite  environment 
of  each  type  is  understood  for  the  rhododen- 
dron undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  varied 
genera  known  to  horticulture. 

Ignoring  botanical  classifications,  rhodo- 
dendrons can  be  conveniently  grouped  into 
three  general  subdivisions  if  one  eliminates 
the  azaleas,  which  are  properly  classified  as 
rhododendrons.  These  subdivisions  are  the 
broad-leaved  varieties,  the  narrow-leaved  va- 
rieties, and  the  alpines,  or  rock  garden  va- 
rieties. 

The  broad-leaved  rhododendron  is  the  one 
most  commonly  known  and  used.  The  classi- 
fication includes  hybrids  like  Pink  Pearl, 
Cynthia,  etc.,  and  such  species  as  our  native 
rhododendron,  R.  macrophyllum.  Some  of 
the  broad-leaved  forms  are  low  growing, 
others  make  huge  bushes,  or  even  trees  up  to 
40  feet  in  height.  The  colors  are  numerous 
and  furnish  some  of  the  grandest  displays  in 
our  gardens.  The  dominant  colors  are  white, 
blush,  pink,  rose,  red,  lavender,  yellow,  peach, 
apricot  and  orange,  but  the  variations  of  these 
shades  and  tints,  the  texture  of  the  blossom, 
and  the  varied  markings  are  so  extensive 
that  to  try  to  list  all  the  choice  ones  would 
only  increase  the  problem  of  selection.  In 
choosing  a limited  number  of  each  color  class 
for  recommendation,  it  should  be  understood 
that  those  selected  comprise  a purely  personal 
choice.  However,  they  do  have  the  merit  of 
general  approval  by  rhododendron  collectors; 
they  are  hardy  in  our  coastal  area  west  of  the 


Cascade  Mountains,  and  they  are  available 
at  most  of  the  good  rhododendron  nurseries. 

Varieties  With  White  Flowers 

In  the  white  group  there  are  some  which 
are  blush  in  the  bud,  or  open  out  a faint 
blush  shade  which  later  fades  to  white  and 
are  properly  placed  in  this  class.  The  finest 
of  these  is  Loderi  var.  King  George,  which  is 
considered  the  finest  white  rhododendron  ever 
grown.  It  develops  a huge  truss  with  in- 
dividual blossoms  as  large  as  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  when  you  consider  the  many 
blooms  in  each  truss  you  can  realize  the 
grandeur  of  this  plant  when  in  full  flower. 
All  the  Loderi  varieties  are  splendid  and  well 
worth  growing.  Among  the  other  fine  whites 
are  Loder’s  White,  with  its  frilled  edge;  Dr. 
Stocker,  one  of  the  early-flowering  varieties; 
Beauty  of  Littleworth,  a rival  of  Loderi  King 
George  for  top  honors;  Corner  Waterer,  a 
very  satisfactory  doer;  R.  decorum,  a species 
with  delicate  fragrance  and  splendid  with 
madrona  trees;  R.  auriculatum,  a large-leaved 
variety  which  flowers  in  August  and  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  desirable. 

The  Pink  Forms 

There  are  so  many  lovely  pinks  that  any 
selection  of  a limited  number  is  certain  to  do 
an  injustice  to  those  omitted.  However,  few 
people  can  have  all  of  them  so  this  list  will 
please  all  but  those  who  have  plenty  of  space 
and  want  full  collections.  One  more  thought 
before  I list  some  of  the  desirable  pinks.  They 
range  from  deep  rose  through  a fine  variation 
of  shading  to  blush  pink,  then  on  through  a 
similar  range  of  lavender  pinks.  These  va- 
rieties should  be  considered  if  one  wishes  to 
make  the  most  of  a grouping. 

Betty  Wormald,  light  pink,  purple  blotch; 
Alice,  Lady  Stuart  of  Wortley,  Corona,  Fag- 
geters  Favorite,  Madam  Fr.  J.  Cauvin,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Furnival,  Mrs.  Philip 
Martineau;  also  Christmas  Cheer  and  Rosa 
Mundi  for  early  bloom. 

Red  Shades 

This  class  embraces  red,  crimson,  scarlet 
and  all  their  variations.  In  reality,  many  of 
the  shades  are  quite  distinct  and  do  not  har- 
monize when  planted  together;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  some  care  should  be  taken  in 
making  selections  for  a mixed  planting.  Many 
of  the  kinds  do  go  well  together  but  the  only 
way  to  avoid  clashing  colors  where  more  than 
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one  variety  is  used  is  to  choose  them  when 
they  are  in  bloom. 

Certain  further  caution  should  be  taken 
in  selecting  named  varieties  in  the  red  group 
since  nearly  all  the  older  English  and  Amer- 
ican hybrids  retain  a strain  of  lavender  which 
gives  a magenta  cast  to  the  flower.  These 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  in  a garden 
because  they  clash  with  most  every  other 
shade. 

Again,  some  of  the  later  Dutch  hybrids  are 
an  aniline  red  and  so  brilliant  that  they  are 
unpleasant  to  many  people. 

The  better  reds,  such  as  those  listed  here, 
are  clear,  pure  colors  of  lovely  texture  and 
form.  Earl  of  Athlone,  Unknown  Warrior, 
Britannia,  Pygmalion,  C.  B.  Van  Ness,  Gill’s 
Crimson,  J.  G.  Millais  and  Mars. 

Rose  and  Near-Rose  Flowers 
This  shade  is  usually  listed  with  the  pinks 
but  one  of  the  best  is  an  old  favorite,  Cynthia. 

Purples , Lavenders  and  Blues 
These  shades  are  disliked  by  many  people 
and  in  rhododendrons  the  dislike  is  traceable 
to  the  “off  color”  or  “dirty”  shades  often 
seen.  There  is  one  glorious  exception — Pur- 
ple Splendor.  It  is  a deep,  rich  shade  and 
when  planted  in  association  with  yellow  is  a 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  lavender-flowered  forms  are  often  dis- 
liked for  the  same  reason  as  the  purples  but 
there  are  some  lovely  exceptions,  especially 
in  the  species  which  will  be  discussed  further 
along.  In  the  typical  broad-leaved  varieties 
Blue  Peter  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 

Blue  color  in  rhododendron  flowers  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a break  from  the  lav- 
ender shades.  Most  all  of  the  flowers  have  a 
lavender  cast  though  a few  varieties  attain 
a beautiful,  clear  tone.  Even  the  best  of  the 
blues  can  be  benefited  by  an  early  spring 
dressing  of  aluminum  sulphate  or  powdered 
alum,  the  latter  being  easily  obtained  at  any 
corner  drug  store.  The  best  ones  of  the  blues 
are  R.  augustinii  and  Blue  Tit,  both  of  which 
are  discussed  later.  However,  there  is  no 
truly  satisfactory  blue  rhododendron  in  the 
broad-leaved  group. 

Tones  of  Yellow,  Apricot  and  Orange 
Yellow  and  apricot  colors  have  been  fa- 
vorites in  England  for  some  time  and  they  are 
not  as  widely  known  in  the  Northwest  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  They  range  from  lemon 


yellow  to  apricot  and  those  most  highly  recorn- 
mended  are  Butterfly,  Goldsworth  Yellow, 
Lady  Primrose,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Slocock,  Unique 
and  Elspeth. 

Orange  is  a rather  new  color  in  rhododen- 
drons and  most  of  the  varieties  are  a distinct 
improvement  over  the  orange-colored  species 
which  have  previously  blossomed  in  America. 
Of  the  newer  hybrids  Fabia  is  by  far  the  best 
we  have  seen. 

N arrow- Leaved  Rhododendrons 

These  forms  are  used  primarily  for  natur- 
alistic effects  and  are  quite  different  from  the 
typical  broad-leaved  varieties.  They  include 
some  very  fine  species  but  most  of  them  can 
be  disregarded  by  the  average  gardener.  Some, 
however,  are  of  such  rare  beauty  that  few 
gardens  can  do  without  them.  I shall  mention 
only  four,  purely  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
R.  yunnanense  has  pinkish  white  or  orchid 
flowers  with  red  dots.  They  literally  smother 
the  plant  with  their  delicate,  lacy  beauty. 
I would  class  this  among  the  ten  best  rhodo- 
dendrons grown. 

R.  augustinii,  the  finest  of  all  the  blues,  is 
a species  and  varies  in  color  from  deep,  clear 
blue  to  light,  lavender-blue.  It  is  best  selected 
when  in  blossom  to  avoid  disappointment. 

R.  cinnabarinum  is  a most  unusual  plant 
with  tubular  flowers  of  bright  cinnabar  red. 
Some  variants  produce  blooms  that  are  flushed 
with  yellow. 

R.  oreotrephes  has  mauve  to  mauve-pink 
flowers,  small  blue-green  leaves  and  is  lovely 
with  yellow  azaleas. 

The  Rock  Garden  Types 

Here  the  chief  difficulty  in  making  recom- 
mendations lies  in  the  fact  that  few  people 
can  agree  on  what  really  constitutes  a rock 
garden  type.  I have,  therefore,  allowed  my- 
self considerable  leeway  in  the  matter  of  size. 
In  this  group  we  encounter  broad-leaved  and 
narrow-leaved  varieties  as  well  as  a vast  array 
of  small-leaved  types  including  the  Lapponi- 
cum  series  around  which  much  controversy 
wages  because  of  the  color  of  the  leaves  which 
have  a habit  of  looking  as  though  they  are 
dead  during  the  winter  months.  This  fault 
should  not  deter  you  from  trying  some  of  the 
better  kinds. 

Everyone  should  also  try  some  of  the  larger- 
leaved  varieties  which  are  among  the  finest 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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The  Washington  State  Flower- 
Rhododendron 

The  rhododendron  was  adopted  as  the 
official  flower  of  the  State  of  Washington  in 
1892  by  a popular  vote  of  the  women  of  the 
state.  The  election  was  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Alice  Houghton  of  Spokane,  who 
was  chief  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
which  was  provided  for  by  law  in  1891  as  a 
part  of  the  Washington  World’s  Fair  Com- 
mission. (This  fair  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893).  The  legislature  subsequently  ratified 
the  ladies’  choice. 

The  ballot  for  the  state  flower  was  as  fol- 
lows: Dogwood  34,  marguerite  84,  Wash- 
ington holly  (shining  Oregon  grape)  227, 
Gaillardia  750,  clover  5,720,  rhododendron 
7,704. 

These  facts  are  from  a work,  “A  Chronolog- 
ical History  of  Seattle,”  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  1900  or  1901,  pp.  413-414.  This  is  a 
typed  volume  in  the  Northwest  History  Room 
in  the  University  of  Washington  Library. 

The  scientific  name  ordinarily  used  for  this 
flower  is  Rhododendron  californicum.  Dr. 
G.  N.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  botany  depart- 
ment, University  of  Washington,  has  dis- 
cussed this  name  and  has  found  that  it  should 
actually  be  Rhododendron  macrophyllum. 
This  was  determined  by  applying  the  rule  of 
priority.  The  name  Rhododendron  macro- 
phyllum was  given  to  this  plant  by  G.  Don 
in  a publication  in  1834,  while  the  name 
Rhododendron  californicum  was  applied  by 
Hooker  in  1855.  Dr.  Jones’  article  is  in 
Washington  State  Conservation  Week  Bul- 
letin, 1937,  pp.  14-16. 

The  generic  name  Rhododendron  means 
‘Ted  tree”  and  the  species  name  macrophyl- 
lum means  “having  large  leaves.”  The  name 
applied  by  G.  Don  thus  means  “the  red  tree 
with  large  leaves,”  while  the  one  applied  by 
Hooker  means  “the  California  red  tree.”  Our 
rhododendron,  of  courses,  is  a shrub,  but 
some  species  occurring  in  other  places  are 
small  trees. 

G.  B.  Rigg. 

i i i 

The  Crego  types  of  China  asters  have  been 
very  satisfactory  during  the  past  season.  They 
are  wilt  resistant  and  are  excellent  for  cutting 
during  August  and  September. 


Miscellaneous  Lesser  Bulbs 
and  Tulips 

By  Mary  Brown  Stewart 

THE  days  grow  shorter.  Soon  the  sun  will 
be  far  down  and  gardening  will  “go  into 
low,”  reduced  to  the  fabricating  of  wreathes 
and  swatches  from  sundry  seed  pods,  dried 
berries  and  cones.  Even  the  pallid  mistletoe 
will  have  its  day. 

But  a morning  comes  when  that  urge  to 
walk  in  the  garden  takes  us  down  a favorite 
garden  path;  a tiny  gleam  of  white  catches 
the  eye,  and  then  its  sheath  of  living  green — 
the  first  snowdrop!  And  spring  approaches, 
even  though  winter  lingers. 

Galanthus  Elwesii,  the  giant  snowdrop,  is 
the  first  to  appear,  followed  soon  by  G.  nivalis, 
single,  and  after  that  the  double  form  of 
nivalis.  These  naturalize  easily  if  their  few 
and  simple  needs  are  satisfied.  These  are  a 
fairly  porous  soil  which  is  well  drained  and 
not  over-fertilized,  and  permanence  as  to  loca- 
tion. The  present  scarcity  of  commercial 
stock  has  been  caused  by  persistent  use  of  the 
growing  methods  employed  in  general  bulb 
culture,  resulting  in  the  disappearance  of  en- 
tire plantings  from  weakness  and  decay. 
Sound  bulbs,  when  they  are  given  a soil  they 
like  and  when  they  receive  mild  enrichment 
from  occasional  siftings  of  bone  meal,  hard- 
wood ashes  and,  best  of  all,  a yearly  mulch 
of  virgin  soil  from  the  forest,  will  spread 
from  seed  (the  double  form  from  bulb  divi- 
sions) and  will  develop  into  clumps  such  as 
are  seldom  seen  outside  bulb  catalogs.  The 
point  of  planting  in  a permanent  situation  is 
important  to  the  snowdrop  in  a greater  degree 
than  to  most  of  the  small  bulbs,  although 
many  of  them  respond  gratefully  to  that 
small  kindness  and  will  richly  reward  the  con- 
siderate gardener  who  plans  for  it. 

Crocus  Tomasinianus  will  be  found  an  ef- 
fective companion  for  any  of  the  snowdrops. 
C.  biflorus  and  C.  susianus  need  heavier  soil 
and  more  moisture.  Eranthis  hyemalis  (win- 
ter aconite)  will  also  show  its  first  shining 
gold  cups  in  January  and  will  be  scattering 
seed  before  the  end  of  spring  and,  while  hav- 
ing a preference  for  heavy  soil,  it  will  bloom 
and  increase  in  almost  any  situation  if  left  to 
its  own  devices.  If  its  ease  of  culture  were 
better  known,  late  winter  would  see  sheets 
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and  drifts  of  its  welcome  yellow;  but  it  re- 
mains almost  unknown  because  imported 
stock  (tubers)  are  weakened  by  the  long 
period  in  transit  and  die  before  they  are 
planted. 

The  deep  blue  of  Iris  reticulata  comes  while 
the  late,  double  snowdrops  and  winter  cro- 
cuses are  blooming  and  the  addition  of  the 
brightness  of  Eranthis  with  them  is  also  pos- 
sible by  “holding  back”  some  of  them,  if  a 
special  group  effect  is  desired.  Other  blues 
coming  on  in  March  are  Scilla  siberica,  chion- 
odoxa  (Glory  of  the  Snow),  lebanon  squill 
(striped)  and  Hyacinthus  azureus,  a tiny  true 
hyacinth  of  pale,  bright  blue  which  seems  to 
be  designed  for  rock  garden  use  and  which 
will  scatter  nicely  from  self-sown  seed  if  not 
weeded  out.  Indeed,  these  four  all  must  be 
increased  by  seed  as  they  make  no  appreciable 
vegetative  increase.  But,  like  all  such,  they 
are  prolific  seeders — the  seedlings  might  be 
mistaken  for  young  onions.  To  be  mentioned 
with  these  is  the  little-known  Hyacinthus 
amethystinus  which  blooms  in  late  May  and 
has  a misleading  name,  since  the  blue  of  its 
perfectly  shaped  little  bells  shows  no  hint 
of  amethyst  but  is  rather  the  shade  known 
as  “china  blue.’  Mr.  Farrer  says  of  it,  “it 
stands  high  among  the  loveliest  bulbs  we 
have.”  Need  I say  more?  And  speaking  of 
hyacinths,  the  small  H.  italica,  with  widely 
spaced  bells  of  misty  blue,  grown  as  a clump, 
rates  a place  in  any  garden  of  small  things. 

Mertensia  virginica,  trilliums  and  erythron- 
iums,  as  companions  in  a nook  having  deep, 
woodsy  soil,  filtered  sunshine  and  some  con- 
stant moisture  (but  not  wet)  make  a picture 
so  lovely  one  need  not  begrudge  them  the 
bareness  of  their  bit  of  ground  during  summer 
and  fall.  To  offset  this  effect,  some  very  light 
textured  annual  requiring  little  soil  disturb- 
ance could  be  grown  over  them.  Fritillaria 
meleagris  would  also  thrive  in  such  a planting 
as  would  Hepatica  triloba.  In  planting  Ery- 
throniums,  be  certain  to  place  them  with  the 
right  end  (the  pointed  end)  up. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  collection  of 
miniature  narcissi  will  be  resumed  in  the  near 
future.  In  any  garden  now  graced  by  their 
rare  beauty,  the  preservation  of  such  bulbs 
as  remain  and  propagation  from  seed  is  im- 
perative. 

Narcissus  minor  is  one  of  the  very  desirable 


species.  It  is  early  but  not  too  early  and 
increases  by  slab  offsets,  but  slowly.  Bul- 
bocodium  conspicuous  (Hoop  petticoat)  also 
increases  by  slabs  as  well  as  by  seed  but  it  is 
undeniably  a shy  bloomer  and  perhaps,  aside 
from  its  less  glamorous  name,  Bulbocodium 
citrinus  is,  on  the  whole,  a better  garden 
flower.  It  increases  by  seed  only  but  is  not 
difficult  or  too  tedious. 

Those  narcissi  of  small  to  medium  size,  as 
Canaliculatus  (a  dwarf  Tazetta),  Agnes  Har- 
vey (Triand-hybr.),  N.  lobularis  (a  small 
species  often  sold  as  minor),  and  W.  P.  Milner, 
are  unequalled  as  “little  garden”  material. 
They  bloom  in  succession  with  the  blues  men- 
tioned above,  and  if  more  blue  is  desired 
muscaria  botryoides  (grape  hyacinth)  may 
be  used. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  rich  in  bulbous  flowers 
most  of  which  bloom,  here  in  the  north,  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer.  To  mention 
those  that  seem  most  important  we  include 
Brodiaea,  Calochortus,  Camassia,  Erythron- 
ium,  Sisyrinchium  and  Trillium  and  recom- 
mend that  they  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
study,  as  well  as  growing.  Read  what  Louise 
Beebe  Wilder  says  of  them  in  “Adventures 
with  Hardy  Bulbs.” 

Botanical  tulips  rate  a prominent  place  in 
the  garden  of  small  things.  The  earliest 
will  bloom  in  March  to  start  the  tulip  parade. 
Tulipa  praestans,  of  vivid,  red  color  and 
cluster  habit,  and  T.  Kaufmanniana  are  first 
to  appear  and  soon  are  followed  by  T.  Fos- 
teriana  and  its  hybrids  (the  favorites  of  that 
school  of  gardeners  who,  like  Eugene  Field, 
the  poet,  “like  any  color,  just  so  it  is  red”). 
But,  alas!  they  are  not  for  the  garden  of  small 
things  for  they  are  huge  in  size  as  well  as 
overpowering  in  color. 

Tulipa  sylvestris,  yellow  in  color,  has  a 
grace  and  airiness  that  set  her  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  who  mostly  lack  these  char- 
acteristics. By  means  of  long  root  stolons  as 
well  as  by  seed,  T.  sylvestris  comes  up  in  un- 
expected places,  the  first  hint  of  her  presence 
being  the  swaying  tiptilted  bloom  (her  leaves 
are  narrow  and  inconspicuous).  She  is  always 
welcome  wherever  she  may  poise  for  a season 
or  two  and  never  in  the  way  of  sedate  “stay 
at  homes”  of  the  garden.  T.  dasystemon  is 
also  something  of  a wanderer  in  a small  and 
dainty  but  more  circumscribed  way.  It  spreads 
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more  from  scattered  seed  than  from  droppers 
and  produces  a neat  tuft  of  small  leaves  from 
which  the  short  stems  arise  with  the  small 
un-tulip-like  flowers  borne  in  clusters.  T.  per- 
sica  may  be  depended  upon  to  “stay  put”  and 
is  a treasure  beyond  price  for  the  rock  gar- 
den. Its  little  tuft  of  well  grouped,  leathery 
leaves  have  a quality  of  expectancy  which  is 
fulfilled  by  the  cluster  of  coppery  buds  and 
golden  stars  which  open  only  when  the  sun 
is  shining. 

Variety  Retroflexa  looks  more  like  a yellow 
lily  than  a tulip  and  this  more  or  less  notice- 
able resemblance  seen  in  those  tulips  which 
are  now  classed  as  “lily  flowered”  is  probably 
derived  from  Retroflexa. 

Classification  of  tulips  is  largely  artificial 
and  many  appear  from  the  hybridists’  work 
that  may  be  called  individualists- — refusing  to 
conform  to  class  distinctions.  After  all,  the 
important  thing  in  selecting  them  for  your 
garden  is  to  choose  the  variety  or  varieties 
which  have  the  desired  color  and  character. 

If  a tulip  bed  is  to  be  planted,  the  use  of 
one  variety  only  will  be  more  effective  and 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  to  try 
for  a striking  effect  with  a combination  of 
several  varieties.  It  is  difficult  to  find  kinds 
that  synchronize  in  height  and  time  of  bloom. 
A perfect  bed  or  border  of  a suitable  kind, 
either  single  or  double-flowered,  well  placed, 
with  sufficient  foreground  as  well  as  good 
background,  may  be  a garden  masterpiece  and 
can  result  only  from  close  planting  and  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  soil  preparation  as  well  as 
from  uniformly  perfect  bulbs.  All  this  must 
be  repeated  each  year  along  with  a change 
to  a new  location  or  renewal  of  soil  in  the 
bed,  if  success  is  to  be  certain.  So  it  seems 
that  the  formal  bed,  on  any  but  the  small  scale 
of  a good  sized  group,  is  not  satisfactory  for 
the  small  garden.  Fifty  good  bulbs  in  a space 
about  25  or  30  inches  square  makes  an  effec- 
tive group.  Soil  that  was  heavily  fertilized 
last  year  (and  kept  in  cultivation)  should  be 
in  good  condition  to  receive  tulip  bulbs  this 
fall  and  may  receive  additional,  balanced, 
bulb  fertilizer  having  a base  of  bone  meal. 
Some  lime  is  beneficial,  also. 

In  selecting  varieties  consider  leaf  and  stem 
as  well  as  color  of  bloom.  Some  kinds  of 
imposing  appearance  may,  after  a storm,  show 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 


Some  Ferns  and  Their  Uses 

By  Else  M.  Frye 

WOODLAND  GARDENING  is  a wave 
which  is  gathering  force  and  bids  fair 
to  leave  some  impress  on  our  plantings.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  because  even  the  by-the-day  gar- 
dener is  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure. 
I choose  to  think  that  the  exigencies  of  our 
times  and  the  complication  of  our  activities 
induce  us  to  seek  a more  simple  picture  for 
our  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  true  that  no 
other  form  of  gardening  can  so  safely  be 
left  to  its  own  devices  for  short  periods  as  a 
natural  wildness.  Another  advantage:  it  per- 
mits a close  planting  which  eliminates  un- 
desired weeds  to  some  extent. 

Few  of  us  have  not  some  little  outskirt 
place  or  neglected  corner  that  would  not  be 
the  better  for  a little  wild. gardening.  If  the 
area  is  wide  enough  we  might  start  with  a 
tree,  one  whose  roots  go  directly  down  and 
do  not  spread  about — a pine  or  magnolia,  for 
instance.  If  that  can  not  be  compassed,  a 
broad-leaved  shrub,  rhododendron  or  sour- 
wood,  might  serve  as  an  accenting  mark. 
Ferns,  in  great  measure  the  ground  cover- 
ing from  the  dark  northern  forests  to  the 
jungles  of  the  tropic  lands,  will  do  much,  and 
with  a minimum  of  labor,  to  dress  up  our  un- 
considered nooks. 

One  of  our  handsomest  ferns,  bold  in  de- 
sign, of  rich  dark  green,  is  the  common  sword 
fern,  Polystichum  munitum.  This  may  be 
the  dominating  plant  in  a difficult  narrow  bed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  or  the  back- 
ground planting  of  a wider  area.  It  is  un- 
natural for  this  fern  to  fraternize  in  a grand 
mixture  with  ferns  of  paler  leaves  and  more 
fragile  textures.  The  sword  fern  is  easily 
found  in  any  woodland  and  easily  trans- 
planted; it  is  not  demanding  as  to  soil.  It  is 
evergreen  and  holds  its  fronds  proudly.  In 
the  spring,  before  the  slender  scaly  fiddle- 
necks  are  well  on  their  way  to  unfurling,  all 
worn  and  weather-beaten  fronds  should  be 
cut  away  at  the  base. 

The  Vancouver  fern,  Polystichum  Ander- 
sonii,  is  found  over  a wide  area— from  Alaska 
to  northern  California — but  never  in  any 
great  numbers  together.  One  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  fern,  in  summer,  is  the  pro- 
liferation that  occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
rachis.  This  is  a means  of  multiplication. 
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Being  deciduous,  the  buds  are  brought  to  the 
ground  when  the  frond  collapses  and  there 
they  take  root,  at  least  theoretically.  A 
safer  way  in  cultivation  is  to  snip  off  the  buds, 
put  them  in  sand  for  a few  weeks  and,  when 
the  roots  are  well  developed,  transplant  them. 
To  do  this  one  must  make  the  difficult  choice 
of  having  a ragged  specimen  for  the  time 
being  or  more  numerous  plants  in  succeeding 
seasons.  The  fronds  develop  around  a central 
crown  and  curve  elegantly  backward.  The 
color  is  a good  green  but  the  whole  pattern 
less  bold  and  crass  than  that  of  P.  munitum. 

The  giant  chain  fern,  Woodwardia  radicans, 
is  very  common  on  the  small  and  large  stream 
banks  of  northern  California.  It  does  occur 
in  a few  isolated  spots  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  grows  exceedingly  well  here.  It 
reaches  a height  of  five  feet  or  more — a 
coarsely  cut  fern  that  is  very  decorative.  It 
is  almost  evergreen;  only  in  our  coldest  win- 
ters does  it  collapse  before  the  new  leaves 
come  on.  It  not  only  increases  in  height  year 
bv  year,  but  also  in  circumference  because 
offsets  develop  so  that  it  becomes  a multiple 
crown.  These  can  be  cut  away  from  the  parent 
plant  to  form  others  and  to  improve  the 
whole  appearance.  This  fern  is  more  exotic- 
looking than  the  others  mentioned  and  of 
more  tropical  dimensions. 

In  any  large  piece  of  natural  woodland  we 
usually  have  crumbling  stumps  and  rotted 
logs.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  burn  or  eradicate 
these  ancients.  They  are  the  natural  habitat 
of  many  little  treasures.  On  them  can  be 
found  little  gardens  of  mosses,  lichens,  huckle- 
berries of  all  kinds,  lovely  single-beauty, 
Moneses  uniflora,  and  many  other  things.  A 
gray  and  shredded  stump  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful background  for  lady’s-slippers  or  a proud 
fern.  In  such  mold  we  often  find  the  trian- 
gular wood  fern,  Dryopteris  spinulosa  var. 
dilatata.  It  is  a finely  cut  fern,  triangular  in 
shape,  fragile  and  brittle.  It  does  not  endure 
rough  handling.  It  likes  decomposing  wood 
best  but  will  also  grow  in  moderately  damp 
earth  in  the  shade. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  trips  to  the  moun- 
tains is  the  sight  of  the  little  oak  fern,  Dryop- 
teris Linnaeana,  an  unbroken  pattern  extend- 
ing back  into  the  forest  growth  as  far  as  eye 
can  penetrate,  pale  with  sunlight  near  the 
road  and  darker  green  with  shade.  It  is  one 


of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  ferns 
and  easily  grown.  It  increases  by  running 
root  stocks  and  in  time  spreads  pleasantly 
about. 

A fern  that  will  grow  on  a shaded  clay 
bank,  on  old  logs  or  beside  small  streams  is 
the  deer  fern,  Struthiopteris  spicant.  It  usu- 
ally forms  a flat,  plate-like  rosette,  the  leaves 
rather  spongy.  The  fruiting  fronds  are  sent 
up  from  the  center  and  often  reach  to  twenty 
inches,  the  leaves  curving,  plume-like.  It  can 
be  very  ornamental  when  placed  in  the  cor- 
rect association. 

For  a shady  spot  in  the  rock  garden  the 
maidenhair  spleenwort,  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes,  is  a very  tidy  small  fern.  It  reaches 
little  more  than  eight  inches  in  height.  The 
rachis  is  brown-black,  like  southern  hair,  and 
set  with  pairs  of  small,  oval,  scalloped  leaves. 
I have  found  it  growing  in  shallow  mold  on 
great  boulders  overhung  by  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  But  under  artificial  conditions 
soil  is  better. 

Two  other  “easy”  ferns  for  the  rock  garden 
are  the  Oregon  cliff-brake,  Cheilanthes  densa 
and  the  parsley  fern,  Cryptogramma  acrosti- 
choides.  The  first  is  a brittle,  shining  green; 
the  second  softer  in  texture.  Both  grow  in 
sizable  tufts.  Come  spring,  the  young  ferns 
emerge  from  the  center  of  the  tuft  in  a rather 
beautiful  and  exciting  way.  It  is  then  time 
to  shear  away  the  old  ragged  growth  of  the 
past  season. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  rock  ferns 
in  the  Northwest,  mostly  difficult  to  grow, 
demanding  sun  on  their  foliage  and  cool  mois- 
ture at  their  roots. 

Our  beautiful  fragile-looking  maidenhair, 
Adiantum  pedatum,  is  much  hardier  than  its 
looks  promise.  It  endures  a certain  amount 
of  sun  but  is  at  its  best  in  cool  shade  by 
trickling  water.  In  cultivation  the  clumps 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  for 
its  airy  loveliness  is  then  lost. 

These  are  some  of  our  easy-to-come-by 
ferns  and  as  easily  managed  in  cultivation. 
There  are  many  others,  not  only  from  our 
own  region  but  from  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern United  States  as  well. 

Ferns  alone  present  a finished  and  re- 
strained planting.  They  may  be  enlivened 
by  the  introduction  of  other  small  woodland- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight) 
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Birds  of  the  Arboretum 
By  Earl  J.  Larrison 
Part  I — Land  Birds 

TO  THE  GARDENER,  spring  is  a fa- 
miliar but  ever  eagerly  anticipated  sea- 
son. Warm  showers  and  bright  sunshine  bring 
promise  of  the  coming  revitalization  of  Na- 
ture— a prophecy  which  is  soon  realized  in  the 
opening  of  myriads  of  buds  and  the  appear- 
ance of  tiny  shoots  from  the  fostering  earth. 
In  the  Arboretum,  spring  performs  a miracle, 
changing  the  bare  lanky  alders  and  maples 
into  banks  of  bright  green  foliage,  summoning 
forth  the  first  flowers,  and  even  touching  up 
the  prosaic  conifers  with  a little  green. 

Yet  Nature  views  in  spring  a rebirth  not 
alone  in  the  plant  world  but  in  the  bird  world 
as  well.  In  fact,  the  Tree  and  Violet-green 
Swallows,  arriving  in  early  March,  almost 
antedate  the  vernal  season  itself.  The  succeed- 
ing ten  weeks  witness  an  ever  increasing  ar- 
rival of  migrants.  Numbers  of  birds  visit 
the  Arboretum  for  only  a few  hours  or  days, 
feeding  and  resting  briefly,  and  then  pushing 
on  to  their  destinations.  Many  birds,  how- 
ever, make  the  Arboretum  their  home.  Scarce- 
ly have  they  arrived,  than  they  are  busily 
engaged  in  selecting  territories,  mating,  and 
building  nests. 

If  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  are 
the  best  known  of  the  botanical  realm,  surely 
the  birds  are  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  An  arboretum  is  a 
sanctuary  for  plants — so  it  is  for  birds,  also! 
Since  the  two  go  together,  why  shouldn’t  the 
gardener  and  flower  lover  know  a little  about 
birds — at  least  enough  so  that  they  can  appre- 
ciate them? 

The  University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
is  extremely  fortunate  in  possessing  a wide 
variety  of  environmental  habitats  ranging 
from  dense  woods  to  nursery  gardens  and 
from  dry  grassy  meadows  to  cool  winding 
lagoons  and  the  blue  expanse  of  Union  Bay. 
Scientists  have  shown  that  many  birds  exhibit 
a more  or  less  marked  preference  for  certain 
habitats  or  types  of  cover  and  food  supply. 
It  might  be  well  in  a general  article  of  this 
kind  to  take  up  some  of  the  more  important 
habitats  in  the  Arboretum  and  treat  briefly 
a few  of  the  more  conspicuous  birds  usually 
found  in  them. 

Although  the  air  above  us  may  seem  quite 


empty,  several  birds  spend  much  of  their  time 
flying  about  in  it,  capturing  and  eating  count- 
less numbers  of  tiny  insects.  Typical  of  these 
birds  are  the  swallows.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Violet-green  and  Tree  Swallows. 
The  first-named  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
group.  The  Tree  Swallow  is  usually  seen  near 
water  and  sometimes  nests  in  the  piles  off 
Foster  Island.  Other  members  of  this  inter- 
esting family  are  the  scarce  Rough-winged 
Swallow,  the  Cliff  Swallow,  the  Purple  Martin, 
and  the  Barn  Swallow,  a late  summer  visitor 
near  water.  In  the  early  evening  and  during 
the  night,  the  Nighthawk  replaces  the  swal- 
lows and  its  characteristic  beesh-ip  call  is 
commonly  given  as  the  bird  weaves  erratically 
across  the  sky. 

The  abundant  deciduous  and  coniferous 
woods  in  the  Arboretum  provide  a haven  for 
a number  of  birds,  several  of  which  are  per- 
manent residents.  A small  army  of  dimin- 
utive inconspicuously  colored  mites  is  con- 
stantly searching  the  bark  of  the  trees  for 
insects.  Collectively,  they  are  known  as  “tit- 
mice.” Let  me  introduce  each  individually. 
Everyone  knows  (or  should  know)  the  Black- 
capped  Chickadee,  a bird  which  considerately 
tells  us  his  name,  adding  an  extra  little  whis- 
tled phrase  in  the  spring.  A less  common  cou- 
sin is  the  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee.  From 
the  depths  of  some  wood  or  thicket  occasion- 
ally comes  the  nyat,  nyat,  nyat  of  the  Red- 
breasted Nuthatch.  Not  often  seen  but  never- 
theless present  is  the  obscurely  colored  Brown 
Creeper.  High  up  in  the  branches  of  the 
coniferous  trees  are  tiny  insect  hunters,  the 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets.  The  titmice  are 
aided  in  their  valuable  work  by  the  wood- 
peckers. The  commonest  of  these  is  the  Red- 
shafted  Flicker,  which  is  often  seen  on  the 
ground.  The  handsome  red,  white,  and  black 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  largest  of  the  wood- 
peckers, is  a rare  visitor,  as  is  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker.  A small  closely  similar  edition 
of  the  latter,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  is  fair- 
ly common,  being  most  often  associated  with 
deciduous  trees. 

Other  birds  frequenting  the  wooded  areas 
are  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon,  an  irregular  vis- 
itor, the  Steller  Jay,  and  the  Robin-like 
Varied  Thrush,  a winter  resident.  The  bril- 
liantly colored  Western  Tanager  and  the 
Black-headed  and  Evening  Grosbeaks  enliven 
the  woods  in  spring.  The  Pine  Siskin  with 
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its  buzzy  sher-reee  is  a common  visitor,  par- 
ticularly in  winter.  The  Red  Crossbill  comes 
irregularly  to  the  Arboretum,  though  some 
years  it  is  rather  common  in  the  spring 
months. 

The  dry  meadows,  with  their  tall  grass  and 
bracken  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Quail  and  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
Robins,  like  bad  pennies,  turn  up  most  any 
place,  although  they  prefer  the  grassy  areas. 
The  Cedar  Waxwing  is  an  unique  bird.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  this  species  feeds  much  after 
the  manner  of  a thrush,  but  in  summer  it 
lives  on  insects  obtained  on  the  wing  like  a 
swallow  or  flycatcher.  Its  larger  cousin,  the 
Bohemian  Waxwing,  is  a rare,  irregular  winter 
visitor. 

The  trees  and  brush  on  Foster  Island  and 
on  the  mainland  along  the  lagoons  are  the 
particular  habitats  of  a large  number  of  in- 
sectivorous species.  Most  of  these  appear  in 
April  and  May  and  migrate  southward  in  late 
summer.  Of  them,  the  warblers  are  the  most 
numerous  in  species  and  individuals  and  are 
brilliantly  colored,  though  small  in  size.  The 
handsome  Audubon  Warbler  is  an  uncommon 
but  regular  winter  resident.  In  March,  how- 
ever, its  numbers  are  greatly  augmented  by 
new  arrivals  from  the  south.  Of  the  other 
warblers,  the  Orange-crowned  is  the  first  to 
arrive,  appearing  in  late  March.  During  April 
this  bird  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brush 
where  its  simple  weak  trill  is  continually 
uttered.  Beginning  also  in  this  month,  the 
remaining  warblers  appear  in  quick  succes- 
sion. The  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler  pre- 
fers the  woods.  The  Townsend  Warbler  has 
a similar  song  but  is  a spring  and  fall  migrant 
only.  The  Myrtle  Warbler  is  likewise  a spring 
and  fall  visitor,  though  much  rarer.  The  all- 
yellow Yellow  Warbler  arrives  around  the  first 
of  May  and  becomes  the  commonest  warbler 
in  the  area.  Although  abundant  in  the  spring, 
the  black-capped  Pileolated  Warbler  is  scarce 
in  summer.  A very  interesting  bird  is  the 
Yellow-breasted  Chat,  larger  than  the  other 
warblers,  but  rather  rare  in  the  Arboretum. 
One  has  the  best  chance  of  finding  this  mock- 
ingbird-like warbler  by  exploring  the  dense 
thickets  near  water. 

Birds  very  similar  to  the  warblers  in  ap- 
pearance and  mannerisms  are  the  vireos. 
“Vireo”  in  Latin  means  “I  am  green”  and  so 


they  are.  Nondescriptly  colored,  they  appear 
chiefly  green  and  white.  The  little  Hutton 
Vireo  is  an  uncommon  spring  visitor  as  is  the 
Red-eyed  Vireo.  The  Solitary  and  Warbling 
Vireos  are  quite  common,  however,  the  for- 
mer seeking  its  living  in  low  brush  while  the 
latter  plies  its  trade  in  the  higher  branches. 

The  flycatchers  are  the  third  group  of  in- 
sectivorous brush-inhabiting  birds.  They  are 
not  prominently  colored  but  their  character- 
istic vocal  notes  make  their  recognition  rela- 
tively easy.  The  Traill  Flycatcher  is  usually 
seen  perched  on  the  edge  of  deciduous  brush. 
The  Western  Flycatcher,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefers  wooded  places.  The  larger  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  is  usually  seen  perched  high  in 
the  air  on  top  of  a dead  snag  or  branch  from 
whence  its  loud  call  sounds  far  and  wide. 
The  Wood  Pewee  is  rather  uncommon.  These 
birds  have  an  interesting  method  of  feeding. 
Unlike  the  swallow  which  is  continually  on 
the  wing,  the  flycatcher  perches  on  some  vant- 
age point  and  occasionally  sallies  forth  to 
snap  up  a passing  insect. 

Other  birds  associated  with  brush  and 
thickets  are  the  Rufous  Hummingbird  and  the 
tiny  Bush-tit  which  builds  the  familiar  sock- 
shaped nest.  The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  a 
spring  and  fall  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  has 
a song  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  diminutive 
size.  The  same  can  well  be  said  for  the  little 
Winter  Wren.  The  aggressive  Seattle  Wren 
is  an  outstanding  citizen,  however.  An  un- 
common winter  and  spring  visitor  is  the 
Plermit  Thrush,  most  beautiful  of  native  bird 
singers,  which  unfortunately  reserves  its  lay 
for  the  high  mountains.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Russet-backed  Thrush,  a common 
summer  resident,  whose  flute-like  song  goes 
far  toward  making  the  twilight  hours  so  at- 
tractive in  the  Arboretum. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  Arboretum 
bird  families,  the  sparrows  must  of  course 
be  mentioned.  Best  known  of  this  clan  is  the 
ubiquitous  Song  Sparrow.  Though  not  much 
to  look  at  when  compared  with  some  brilliant 
warbler,  this  little  fellow’s  song  is  without 
equal  in  cheerfulness  and  melody.  A larger 
and  shyer  cousin,  the  Fox  Sparrow,  is  a not 
too  common  winter  visitor  in  thick  brush. 
Another  form  resembling  the  Song  Sparrow 
is  the  rare  Lincoln  Sparrow  which  visits 
briefly  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Arriving  in 
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mid-March  is  the  handsome  White-Crowned 
Sparrow  which  at  once  takes  up  residence  in 
the  more  open  areas  and  brightens  the  mead- 
ows with  its  plaintive  song.  A closely  allied 
form,  the  Golden-crowned  Sparrow,  visits  the 
Arboretum  for  a few  weeks  a short  time  later 
and  adds  a minor  counterpoint  to  the  avian 
chorus  with  its  “Three  Blind  Mice”  song.  The 
Chipping  Sparrow’s  metallic  trill  is  not  much 
of  a song  but  is  offered  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  seems  at  least  to  appeal  to  other  “Chip- 
pies.” A light-colored  sparrow  with  an  insect- 
like song  is  the  Savannah  Sparrow,  a bird  of 
grassy  meadows  and  open  places.  Scratchings 
and  rustlings  and  an  occasional  mewing  ay-ee 
announce  the  presence  of  the  Towhee,  a large 
sparrow,  which,  because  of  its  colors,  has  been 
called  a “ground  robin”  by  some.  Most  hand- 
some, perhaps,  is  the  black-face  Oregon  Junco 
with  its  white  vest,  red  coat,  and  black  and 
white  tail.  This  bird  is  resident  throughout 
the  year  in  the  Arboretum. 

Closely  related  to  the  sparrows  are  the 
finches,  two  of  which,  the  Pine  Siskin  and 
the  Red  Crossbill,  have  been  mentioned  al- 
ready. The  dull-colored  Purple  Finch  is  a 
common  resident  with  a bright  spring  song.  A 
cousin  is  the  Redpoll,  a rare  winter  visitor 
from  the  north  whose  black  chin  and  forehead 
make  his  recognition  easy.  Most  familiar  of 
the  group  is  the  striking  Goldfinch  whose 
bright  colors,  bounding  flight,  and  ecstatic 
song  have  endeared  it  to  everyone.  It  is  most 
easily  seen  in  late  summer  when  small  flocks 
congregate  to  feed  on  the  ripening  seeds  of 
weeds  and  thistles. 

In  the  wooded  areas,  one  sometimes  finds 
a hawk  or  owl.  The  Sharp-shinned,  Cooper, 
Red-tailed,  Pigeon,  and  Sparrow  Hawks  make 
up  the  hawk  tribe  while  the  Screech,  Horned, 
and  Saw-whet  Owls  constitute  the  owls  in 
this  territory.  Only  a very  few  species  are  at 
all  common,  however. 

A few  land  birds  are  closely  associated 
with  water  and  find  the  cattail  growths  and 
water  lily  patches  near  Foster  Island  a happy 
home.  The  white-rumped  Marsh  Hawk  is  a 
late  summer  visitor  often  seen  coursing  over 
marsh  and  bay.  Unfortunately  the  Short- 
eared Owl  is  quite  scarce.  Crows  often  assem- 
ble on  mud  flats  exposed  by  low  water.  Nu- 
merous Pipits  fly  over  the  water  and  swamps 
in  fall  after  spending  the  summer  in  distant 


alpine  meadows.  The  black-dominoed  Yellow- 
throat  Warbler  is  the  warbler  of  the  swampy 
reaches.  The  Marsh  Wren  with  its  bubbling 
explosive  song  is  easily  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  marshes,  being  ably  assisted  by  a scar- 
let-epauletted  general,  the  Red-winged  Black- 
bird. 

The  hazy  glow  of  the  August  sun  and  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  the  Beggar’s-tick  along 
the  bay  and  lagoons  forecast  the  end  of 
summer.  Many  of  the  birds  have  ceased  sing- 
ing and  are  now  departing  on  their  southward 
journeys.  Friends  which  stopped  briefly  in 
the  spring  pass  through  again,  though  silently 
and  often  unnoticed.  In  a few  short  weeks, 
most  of  the  land  birds  summering  in  the  Arbo- 
retum are  gone  and  the  wintering  species  are 
preparing  for  the  long  dark  months  ahead — 
till  spring  once  more  arrives. 

Part  II— Water  Birds 

Although  the  autumn  season  sends  many 
of  the  land  birds  hurrying  to  more  southern 
regions  and  reduces  greatly  their  numbers 
in  the  Arboretum,  it  heralds  the  influx  of  an- 
other group — the  “water  birds.”  While  a few 
of  the  water  birds  are  resident  throughout  the 
year  in  the  Arboretum,  most  species  visit  it 
only  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring. 
In  these  seasons,  the  emphasis  on  bird  life  is 
concentrated  on  the  swamps,  marshes,  lagoons, 
and  bay.  Like  the  revolving  stage  of  some 
theater,  the  Arboretum  now  offers  its  north- 
ernmost parts  as  the  center  of  avian  activity 
and  attraction.  This  fact  but  proves  that  there 
is  no  “off  season”  in  Nature,  for  each  day 
brings  promise  of  a treasure  of  experiences. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  areas  fre- 
quented by  the  water  birds.  The  Arboretum 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Union  Bay,  a 
broad  arm  of  Lake  Washington.  Separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  canal,  Foster 
Island  projects  outward  into  the  bay.  On 
either  side  of  the  island  are  lagoons  and  canals 
connecting  with  the  lake  and  surrounded  by 
mud  flats,  swamps,  and  marshes.  These  are 
the  areas  which  will  claim  our  attention  in 
this  article. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  water  bird  groups  is  the  shore-birds — 
the  sandpipers,  snipe,  plovers,  and  allies.  Best 
known  of  the  family  is  the  Killdeer,  whose 
kee-dee-ah  call  embodies  much  of  the  pathos 
and  beauty  of  the  wild  places.  A permanent 
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resident,  this  bird  is  also  often  seen  in  open 
areas  some  distance  from  water.  Another  year- 
round  resident  in  the  Arboretum  is  the  Wilson 
Snipe  or  Jack-snipe,  a bird  particularly  fond 
of  the  cattail  meadow  west  of  Foster  Island. 
The  remaining  shore-birds  are  seasonal  vis- 
itors only.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  a gray 
and  white  shore-bird  with  long,  yellow  legs  is 
occasionally  seen  walking  along  the  margin  of 
a lagoon.  This  is  the  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  an 
autumn  visitor.  A closely  similar,  but  larger 
cousin,  is  the  Greater  Yellow-legs  whose  ring- 
ing whistle  is  often  heard  as  the  bird  circles 
over  the  swamp.  A handsome,  all-gray,  fall 
visitor  is  the  Black-bellied  Plover.  From  early 
August  to  November,  there  are  usually  a few 
Dowitchers  on  the  muddy  shores  probing  deep 
into  the  ooze  with  their  long  bills. 

A number  of  shore-birds  compose  the  sand- 
piper group.  Commonly  referred  to  as 
“peeps,”  they  are  generally  found  on  the  bare 
margins  of  lagoons  and  canals  or  on  the  mud 
flats  exposed  by  a lowering  of  the  lake  level 
in  the  fall.  Among  the  most  common  of  the 
peeps  visiting  the  Arboretum  is  the  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper,  a trim,  gray  bird  with  a 
bill  down-curved  at  the  tip.  The  slender, 
brownish  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  rather  scarce, 
especially  when  high  water  fails  to  uncover 
much  of  the  mud.  Two  forms  appearing 
practically  identical  but  easily  separated  by 
the  color  of  the  feet  are  the  Least  and  West- 
ern Sandpipers.  A common  shore-bird  in  the 
spring  and  fall  is  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  to 
whom  life  seems  to  be  one  continuous  curtsy. 

The  observer  who  has  seen  the  shy  rails 
may  count  himself  exceedingly  fortunate. 
Much  more  often  heard  than  seen,  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Sora  Rails  keeps  close  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  cattails.  A less  retiring  marsh 
bird  is  the  Bittern  or  “stake-driver,”  whose 
umph-ka-choonk  is  contributed  to  the  medley 
in  springtime.  The  Great  Blue  Heron  can 
perhaps  be  considered  the  most  characteristic 
bird  of  the  marshes.  Although  there  are  only 
two  or  three  individuals  on  the  entire  bay, 
one  never  visits  the  swamp  without  seeing  at 
least  one.  Much  more  elusive  is  the  little 
Green  Heron,  an  August  and  September  vis- 
itor which  seems  to  prefer  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  bullfrog  tadpoles  on  the  University 
side  of  the  bay. 

Many  water  birds  prefer  to  spend  their 


time  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay 
and  lagoons.  Of  these,  the  largest  group  is 
easily  the  ducks,  some  eighteen  varieties  hav- 
ing been  recorded  in  or  near  the  Arboretum. 
Most  distinctive,  of  course,  is  the  handsome 
Mallard  (especially  his  quacking  hen).  The 
Baldpates  are  very  common  in  the  fall.  A 
fine  duck  often  seen  in  the  little  bay  just  east 
of  Foster  Island  is  the  Pin-tail.  The  Gadwall 
is  rather  rare.  Unlike  the  other  ducks,  the 
little  Green-winged  Teal  is  usually  seen  on 
the  muddy  edges  of  the  swamp.  An  uncommon 
late  summer  visitor  is  the  related  Cinnamon 
Teal.  The  big-billed  Shoveller  arrives  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  its  noisy  “slurp- 
ing” feeding  habits  are  unique.  Although  a 
rather  irregular  visitor,  the  Ring-necked  Duck 
has  three  relatives  which  are  frequent  sojourn- 
ers in  Arboretum  waters  in  winter.  Usually 
present  is  the  well-known  Canvas-back  Duck. 
The  Greater  and  Lesser  Scaup  Ducks,  two 
closely  similar  species,  are  very  abundant. 

Differing  from  other  ducks,  the  mergansers 
or  “saw-bills”  have  long,  slender,  serrated  bills 
which  enable  them  to  capture  fish,  an  im- 
portant item  of  their  diet.  Three  species  are 
regularly  found  in  the  Arboretum.  The  hand- 
some American  Merganser  is  a common  win- 
ter visitor  to  the  little  cove  east  of  Foster 
Island.  Less  numerous  is  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser.  The  bird  observer  in  winter  is 
occasionally  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  strik- 
ing Hooded  Merganser,  a not-too-common  vis- 
itor. No  flock  of  ducks  is  complete  without 
a few  stubby  little  Ruddy  Ducks.  The  Amer- 
ican Golden-eye,  a very  common  duck  on 
Puget  Sound,  is  sometimes  seen  on  Union 
Bay.  Representing  extremes  in  color  pattern- 
ings  are  the  black  and  white  Buffle-head 
drake  and  its  obscurely-colored  hen.  Last 
(and  least)  and  barely  claiming  inclusion  is 
the  White-winged  Scoter,  a salt-water  duck, 
which  has  been  rarely  observed  flying  along 
the  ship  canal  past  Foster  Island. 

In  speaking  of  ducks,  we  must,  of  course, 
mention  the  geese  and  swans.  Canada  and 
Snow  Geese  are  occasional  visitors  to  Arbor- 
etum waters  in  fall  and  winter.  For  several 
years,  one  could  regularly  find  “honkers”  just 
east  of  Foster  Island.  During  one  winter,  a 
small  Canada  Goose  and  a yearling  Snow 
Goose  remained  for  several  months  and  were 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty ) 
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Tree  Peonies 

By  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Strance 

TR.EE  PEONIES  (Paeonia  moutan  or  P. 

suffruticosa)  make  such  a gorgeous  show 
of  color  in  the  spring  it  is  a wonder  they  do 
not  have  a more  important  place  in  our  gar- 
dens. When  we  consider  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely hardy,  long  lived,  and  require  very 
little  attention  once  suitably  planted,  the 
initial  expense  seems  small. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  beauty  and 
desirability  of  the  tree  peony  he  should  visit 
Volunteer  Park  in  Seattle  the  last  week  in 
April  or  the  first  week  in  May  and  I feel  sure 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  at  least  one  tree 
peony  in  his  own  garden.  Unfortunately  the 
planting  in  Volunteer  Park  is  a short  distance 
from  the  main  drives  and  paths  with  the  result 
that  its  exotic  beauty  passes  unnoticed  by 
the  majority  of  visitors.  This  planting  is 
many  years  old  and  the  plants  are  of  consid- 
erable size. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  tree  peonies  more  than  eighty 
years  old  bearing  annually  from  three  to  four 
hundred  blooms.  Often  the  blooms  are  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  across  and  a newly  opened 
single  white  reminds  one  of  a crumpled  silk- 
en handkerchief  just  released.  As  the  petals 
unfold  and  straighten,  one  looks  into  its 
glowing  golden  heart  and  is  reminded  of  an 
immense  water-lily.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
the  Chinese  called  it  Hwa  Wang — The  King 
of  the  Flowers. 

Paeonia  moutan — Mowtan — is  a native  of 
the  central  part  of  Western  China.  As  early 
as  600  A.  D.  it  was  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  emperors.  During  the  Tang  Dynasty  it 
became  a great  favorite.  It  was  chosen  the 
flower  of  March  and  was  the  emblem  of  the 
entire  spring  season.  Chinese  artists  have  per- 
petuated their  fondness  for  its  blossoms,  and 
for  its  irregular  woody  steams,  in  the  Ming 
porcelains  and  potteries. 

Botanically,  the  tree  peony  is  Paeonia  suf- 
fruticosa (Woody)  or  P.  moutan.  The  woody 
stem  that  does  not  die  down  in  autumn  dis- 
tiguishes  it  from  our  herbaceous  peony.  The 
leaves,  too,  are  slightly  different  in  shape  and 
of  a lighter  green  color.  The  tree  peony 
blooms  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  herbaceous  type  and  the  flowers  are 
larger.  It  also  has  a wider  color  range  if  one 


includes  the  new  hybrids. 

It  forms  a well-rounded  bush  four  to  five 
feet  high  which  is  an  addition  to  any  garden. 
The  woody,  irregular  stems,  after  the  leaves 
fall,  add  beauty  of  form  in  winter. 

If  one  purchases  grafted  stock  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  long  years  for  the  plant  to 
come  into  bloom  and  ultimately  a lone  tree 
peony  in  full  bloom  in  the  small  garden  will 
draw  forth  as  many  exclamations  of  delight 
as  a mass  planting  on  an  estate. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  specimens  of  P. 
moutan  were  shipped  from  China  to  France 
and  England  and  so  have  come  to  us  in 
America  as  named  European  varieties.  I am 
listing  a very  few  of  these  European  varieties 
which  are  outstanding  and  which  can  be  pur- 
chased now  at  reasonable  prices  at  a number 
of  nurseries  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  available,  of 
course.  Before  the  war,  many  of  them  were 
imported  from  Japan. 

Banksi  is  probably  the  best  known  and 
least  expensive.  It  is  a semi-double,  pale  lilac- 
rose  and  very  vigorous  and  free  flowering. 

Reine  Elizabeth  is  considered  the  finest  of 
all.  The  flowers  are  extremely  large,  double, 
perfect  in  shape  and  form,  and  a brilliant 
salmon-pink. 

Caroline  dTtalie  is  a double,  silvery,  flesh 
pink  showing  golden  stamens. 

Blanche  de  Chateau  Futu — pure  white  with 
carmine  spots. 

Mme.  Stuart-Low  has  cup-shaped  flowers 
of  bright  red.  It  is  a marvelous  bloomer  and 
very  striking  against  a green  background. 

There  are  also  many  unnamed  varieties 
that  have  been  grown  from  seed.  These  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  named  varieties  and 
will  give  an  equal  amount  of  pleasure  to  the 
flower  lover.  My  favorite  white  is  an  un- 
named seedling. 

The  range  of  color  in  late  years  has  been 
extended  from  the  whites,  lilacs,  various 
shades  of  pinks  and  reds  to  include  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a cross  between  P.  moutan  and  P. 
lutea.  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  the  recognized 
authority  on  peonies,  tells  us  that  P.  lutea 
was  discovered  in  the  Yunnan  Mountains  in 
southern  China,  about  45  years  ago  by  Abbe 
Delavay,  a missionary.  He  sent  26  seeds  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Only  three 
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seeds  lived  and  from  them  have  come  all  the 
present  stock  of  P.  lutea  now  in  cultivation. 
Quoting,  “This  species  has  thick,  deeply  lobed 
dark  green  leaves  and  cup-shaped  single 
flowers  measuring  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  across,  with  waxy  fleshy  petals  of  a 
wonderful  golden  yellow,  strong  and  pure  . . . 
In  addition  to  its  beauty,  this  little  peony  is 
gifted  with  fragrance,  somewhat  like  that  of 
a lily.” 

These  exquisite  new  hybrids  inherit  from 
their  parent,  P.  lutea,  a delicate  fragrance,  a 
later  and  more  prolonged  blooming  period, 
and  the  yellow  color. 

One  hybrid  of  especial  beauty  is  Souvenir 
de  Maxime  Cornu.  It  forms  a fine-shaped 
bush,  four  to  five  feet  high,  of  great  vigor  and 
beautiful  foliage.  The  blooms  are  a soft  yel- 
low, edged  red,  and  are  of  great  size  and  sub- 
stance. The  petals  are  crinkled  and  ruffled. 
If  it  has  a fault  it  is  that  it  hangs  its  head 
but  with  proper  support  this  habit  becomes 
an  added  attraction. 

Chromatella,  a new  introduction,  is  a sport 
of  Souvenir  de  Maxime  Cornu.  “The  color  is 
a pure  sulphur-yellow  without  a trace  of 
salmon  or  buff.”  It  is  a full  double. 

La  Lorraine  is  another  hybrid  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  This  variety  was  awarded  a 
Work  of  Art  at  the  Paris  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition in  1909  and  First  Class  Certificate 
from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S.  in 
1913.  It  is  a soft  yellow  with  an  orange 
flush. 

These  three  varieties  are  offered  by  at  least 
one  eastern  grower  but  unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  their  recent  introduction  to  this 
country  and  the  limited  supply,  they  are  still 
expensive. 

Tree  peonies  should  be  planted  in  as  nearly 
a permanent  location  as  possible  with  a back- 
ground of  trees  and  shrubbery,  but  not  di- 
rectly underneath,  for  they  need  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  They  like  protection  from  high 
winds  and  from  early  spring  frosts.  Since 
their  bloom  buds  develop  early  they  need 
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protection  from  the  sun  on  the  frosty  morn- 
ings of  early  spring  and  so  the  south  or  east 
side  of  the  house  or  a wall  is  a satisfactory 
location. 

The  tree  peonies  thrive  in  any  good  garden 
loam  that  is  well  drained.  Drainage  is  essen- 
tial to  their  well-being.  They  require  the 
same  soil  preparation  and  planting  directions 
as  the  herbaceous  types.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
dig  in  plenty  of  compost  or  well-rotted  ma- 
nure. If  manure  is  used  be  careful  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Bone 
meal  may  also  be  used  at  planting  time.  One 
cupful  to  a plant  is  a fair  amount.  Iron  filings 
improve  plant  vigor  and  color.  When  planting, 
dig  deeply  and  allow  the  roots  plenty  of 
room.  Cut  off  any  injured  roots  and  dust  with 
sulphur.  Spread  the  roots  out  carefully  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  cross.  The  tree  peony 
should  be  planted  to  the  same  depth  that  it 
grew  in  the  nursery. 

Planting  is  best  done  in  late  September  or 
early  October  for  it  is  an  early  bloomer  and 
does  best  if  planted  in  autumn.  The  first 
year’s  buds  should  be  removed  to  allow  the 
roots  to  become  well  established. 

Tree  peonies  need  very  little  pruning.  Shape 
the  bush  as  necessity  demands  and  cut  back 
any  dead  or  weak  growth.  Some  authorities 
advise  August  pruning  of  about  one-third  of 
the  new  growth  believing  this  adds  vigor  and 
more  abundant  bloom.  I have  not  found  this 
treatment  of  any  particular  value  so  do  not 
recommend  it. 

Tree  peonies,  like  the  herbaceous  kinds,  are 
quite  free  from  disease  although  in  wet  sea- 
sons they  may  be  attacked  by  the  botrytis 
fungus.  If  new  shoots  suddenly  wilt  and  fall 
over,  if  buds  turn  black  and  dry  up,  or  if 
some  of  the  leaves  show  brown,  irregular 
spots,  the  botrytis  blight  is  present.  Remove 
all  diseased  growths  at  once  and  disinfect  the 
pruning  shears  after  each  cut  is  made. 

Gather  up  and  burn  all  dead  leaves  in 
autumn  as  an  extra  precaution.  Also  sprinkle 
a handful  of  Bordeaux  mixture  around  the 
base  of  each  plant  in  early  spring. 

Since  tree  peonies  like  a neutral  soil  and 
our  soils  are  inclined  to  be  slightly  acid,  it  is 
well  to  work  a cup  of  lime  into  the  soil  around 
each  plant  in  spring  or  fall. 
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Fall  Care  of  Roses 

By  Gale  S.  Robinson,  President, 
Seattle  Rose  Society 

THERE  is  always  a tendency  when  fall 
comes  to  forget  about  the  roses.  I do  not 
know  why  this  is,  for  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful blooms  of  the  year  appear  in  the  late 
autumn.  It  is  then  that  they  have  their  su- 
perb color,  fragrance  and  form  and  with 
proper  care  your  rose  beds  and  bushes  will 
produce  a great  many  of  these  exceptional 
blooms. 

Late  summer  watering  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  this  year  August  as  usual  was  a 
dry,  hot  month.  If  you  have  neglected  this 
important  task  your  rose  beds  should  now  be 
flooded  with  water,  but  let  me  suggest  you 
first  hoe  the  soil  quite  deeply  and  before  you 
do  so  clean  up  all  the  dead  and  dried  leaves; 
also  remove  the  dead  leaves  from  the  bushes. 
By  doing  so  you  will  eliminate  the  danger 
of  plant  diseases  being  carried  over  to  next 
year’s  growth.  After  this  is  done,  scatter 
around  each  bush  a good  handful  of  super- 
phosphate along  with  a handful  of  sulphate 
of  potash;  both  of  these  can  be  bought  at  any 
seed  store.  The  combination  of  these  two  will 
serve  as  a tonic  to  harden  up  the  bushes  so 
that  they  will  be  in  a healthy,  mature  condi- 
tion to  withstand  winter  weather.  No  nitrates 
of  any  kind  should  be  used  in  the  fall  since 
they  would  increase  plant  growth,  producing 
soft,  succulent  branches  which  would  freeze 
back  during  the  winter.  Simplified  and  ab- 
breviated, the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

A.  First  clean  up  all  the  dead  leaves. 

B.  Hoe  the  rose  beds  quite  deeply. 

C.  Water  the  beds  heavily;  in  fact  they 
should  be  flooded. 

D.  Scatter  a good  handful  of  superphos- 
phate, and  one  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
around  each  bush. 

E.  On  the  following  day  hoe  in  the  phos- 
phate and  potash,  and  lightly  water  the 
beds. 

F.  Twice  a week  the  beds  should  then  be 
watered  until  the  bushes  discontinue 
producing  blooms. 

NOTE:  Never  put  chemical  fertilizers  on 
dry  soil.  The  prosphate  and  potash 
should  be  used  EARLY  in  the  fall. 

If  you  examine  your  rose  bushes  carefully 


you  may  possibly  find  that  some  of  them 
have  been  partially  defoliated,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  as  healthy  looking  as  the  other 
bushes.  This  damage  may  have  been  caused 
by  too  heavy  a use  of  spray  earlier  in  the 
season,  or  by  a spray  applied  too  often  to 
these  particular  bushes.  It  would  be  well  to 
mark  such  plants  right  now  so  that  when 
the  next  season  comes  around  you  can  give 
them  a lighter  treatment,  less  frequently, 
with  the  spray  material.  A defoliated  bush 
in  the  rose  garden  is  something  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  an  unsightly  thing  and  never  can  become 
a healthy  plant. 

By  observing  your  rose  bushes  carefully  in 
the  fall  you  can  determine  whether  or  not 
you  have  been  spraying  properly.  Most  spray 
materials  contain  two  things  that  are  in- 
jurious to  rose  leaves — the  oil  which  is  used 
as  a spreader,  and  the  copper  solution  which 
is  used  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi.  The 
use  of  either  in  too  large  an  amount  will 
gradually  burn  and  dry  up  the  leaves,  and 
greatly  weaken,  if  not  eventually  kill,  the 
bush. 

Late  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  the  bushes  have  started  to  become  dor- 
mant all  leaves  should  be  removed  from  the 
beds.  The  extra  long  branches  should  be  cut 
back  just  enough  so  that  they  will  not  be- 
come windblown  during  the  winter.  Short, 
severe  pruning  should  never  be  done  until 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

It  is  well,  at  the  end  of  the  fall  season, 
to  spray  all  bushes  and  the  ground  around 
them  with  lime  and  sulphur  to  help  prevent 
fungi  from  being  carried  over  into  next  year’s 
growth. 

After  this  has  been  done  pack  the  dirt 
around  the  bushes  by  stamping  it  with  your 
feet.  This  will  help  keep  the  frost  from  pene- 
trating too  deeply  into  the  soil  and  will  also 
give  the  roots  a solid  footing,  preventing  their 
movement  during  the  windy,  winter  season. 
After  this  the  earth  should  be  hilled  up  to 
about  eight  inches  or  more  around  the  base 
of  each  bush,  to  prevent  freezing. 

i i i 

If  your  garden  lacked  color  during  Septem- 
ber you  can  use  two  excellent  plant  forms  to 
help  correct  the  deficiency  next  year.  They 
are  Anemone  japonica,  both  the  pink  and 
white  forms,  and  Ceratostigma  larpentae 
(Plumbago  larpentae),  deep  blue. 
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Some  Observations  On  the  Growing 
of  Figs  In  the  Puget  Sound  Area 
By  Margaret  E.  Mund 

ALTHOUGH  several  different  varieties  of 
figs  are  grown  in  the  areas  of  British 
Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  ex- 
perience of  many  growers  appears  to  be  that 
the  single  crop  French  yellow  fig,  sometimes 
called  the  Gillette,*  is  a most  hardy  and  satis- 
factory type  for  local  culture.  Other  varieties 
such  as  Lattarula  (the  Asiatic  honey  fig), 
Granata  (the  Persian  black  fig),  Brown  Tur- 
key (Asia  Minor),  and  the  Black  Mission 
(Spain),  either  fail  to  ripen  well  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  or  do  not  bear  much  of  a crop. 
Both  Lattarula  and  Granata  bear  twice  each 
season,  but  the  first  crop  is  very  sparse  and 
the  second  does  not  mature  well  with  us 
here.  The  newly  introduced  King  fig  is  praised 
by  some  and  criticized  by  others,  but  we 
have  had  no  experience  with  it. 

The  foregoing  varieties  need  no  pollen- 
izers.  It  is  only  the  Symrna  figs  which  require 
special  pollenization  by  the  fig  wasp  for  which 
the  Capri  fig  must  be  grown  as  a host  plant. 

While  figs  will  ripen  earlier  on  a south  wall 
or  in  a sheltered,  warm  exposure,  they  will 
do  well  in  almost  any  open  location.  We  have 
a Gillette  in  an  open  exposure  near  the  Sound, 
whipped  by  wind  from  the  north  and  from 
the  southwest,  which  bears  regularly  and 
abundantly.  However,  it  ripens  a week  or 
more  later  than  a similar  fig  on  a south  wall. 

Figs  are  very  easy  to  grow  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  more  home  owners  do  not  have  at 
least  one  tree.  It  makes  a beautiful,  interest- 
ing ornamental  specimen,  in  addition  to  bear- 
ing delicious  fruits,  often  as  early  as  the  first 
or  second  year  after  planting.  No  spraying  ‘s 
needed,  for  so  far  there  are  no  insects  or 
fungi  which  attack  them.  The  two  principal 
requirements  for  successful  cultivation  are, 
first,  the  use  of  some  fertilizer  and  second, 
judicious  pruning. 

We  use  any  regular  commercial  fertilizer, 
such  as  5-10-10  or  manure,  blended  with 
charcoal.  Figs  also  seem  to  like  lime.  Too 
much  nitrogen  seems  to  promote  rank  growth 
and  to  delay  ripening.  We  apply  fertilizers  in 
early  spring,  about  February.  And  February 

* This  fig  was  introduced  locally  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Van  House,  Burton,  Washington,  who  is  a pioneer 
fig  grower  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 


is  about  the  best  time  to  move,  plant,  and 
prune  the  tree,  too.  While  some  people  prefer 
to  train  the  fig  to  one  stem,  most  growers  in 
this  region  prune  it  to  bush  form.  This  prac- 
tice makes  the  tree  less  susceptible  to  frost 
damage.  The  theory  of  pruning  we  follow  is 
to  allow  about  four  main  upright  shoots  to 
develop  with  the  regular  branches  that  nat- 
urally develop  thereon.  The  tree  should  be 
kept  open  for  sunshine  and  all  crossing 
branches  removed.  The  fruits  of  next  year 
come  on  the  new  growth  of  this  year.  Thus  it 
is  important  to  keep  new  wood  coming  and 
well  located.  As  the  tree  gets  older,  the  figs 
naturally  are  borne  higher  and  higher  from 
the  ground.  This  retards  ripening,  restricts 
size,  and  makes  picking  difficult.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  problems,  a few  of  the  vertical 
growths  should  be  cut  back  sharply  each  year. 
New  vertical  growth  will  be  thrown  out  at 
once  and  in  this  way  the  tree  can  be  kept 
low.  Figs  stand  pruning  well,  although  we 
do  paint  the  wounds  with  a commercial  wound 
preparation. 

Figs  are  delicious  eaten  fresh  with  lemon 
juice  or  with  powdered  sugar  and  cream. 
They  also  can  well  in  a medium  syrup  or  as 
jam  and  preserves.  Fruits  produced  in  this 
area  have  a very  tender  skin  and  do  not  have 
to  be  peeled  or  soaked  in  soda  before  process- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  worse  a 
ripe  fig  looks  the  sweeter  it  is,  for  the  hot 
sun  shrivels  the  skin  and  develops  the  sugar 
content.  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  figs  usually 
ripen  in  August  and  the  season  extends  over 
several  weeks. 

(Editor’s  Note:  For  names  of  nurseries  handling- 
fig'  varieties,  address  a card  to  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion Office.) 

1 i 1 

Puget  Sound  Peat  Moss 

By  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Rigg 

THE  PUGET  SOUND  region  is  fortunate 
in  having  an  adequate  supply  of  peat 
moss  of  high  quality.  There  are  a very  large 
number  of  bogs  in  Western  Washington  and 
Oregon  which  have  at  the  surface  a layer  of 
peat  moss  (sphagnum)  from  two  to  ten  feet 
thick.  Some  of  these  bogs  have  an  area  of 
80  acres  or  more  and  a good  many  are  40 
acres  or  a little  less  in  extent.  The  number 
having  an  area  of  ten  to  20  acres  is  very 
large.  The  tests  which  show  whether  peat 
moss  is  suitable  for  the  uses  which  are  com- 
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monly  made  of  it  are  (a)  purity  and  (b) 
water-holding  capacity.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  writer  has  tested  many  samples  of 
both  European  and  Canadian  peat  moss  in 
comparison  with  samples  from  the  Puget 
Sound  region  and  has  found  our  own  moss  to 
be  fully  as  good  as  any  of  the  samples  from 
Europe  or  Canada. 

The  main  impurities  likely  to  be  present 
in  peat  moss  (sphagnum)  are  leaves  or  pieces 
of  stems  and  roots  of  herbs  or  shrubs.  Occa- 
sionally bits  of  partially  decayed  wood  of 
trees  may  also  be  found  and  sometimes  moss- 
es, which  are  not  sphagnum,  are  present. 
Some  of  these  impurities  are  likely  to  be 
found  occasionally  in  small  quantities  in  moss 
from  almost  any  region  but  if  only  a little 
of  such  material  is  present  it  does  not  seri- 
ously lower  the  quality  of  the  moss.  There  is 
plenty  of  peat  moss  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
that  is  entirely  free  from  such  impurities. 

The  high  water-holding  capacity  of  peat 
moss  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  specialized  cells  which  can  be  seen 
only  under  the  microscope.  No  other  kind  of 
peat  contains  such  cells  as  these,  so  that 
sphagnum  peat  is  distinguished  from  that 
derived  from  all  other  plants  by  its  large 
water-holding  capacity.  The  best  peat  moss 
takes  up  and  retains  about  20  times  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  the  poorest  about  10 
times.  Perhaps  15  times  its  own  weight  is  a 
fair  average.  The  various  species  of  sphagnum 
vary  a good  deal  in  their  water-holding  ca- 
pacity, depending  largely  on  the  abundance 
of  leaves  on  the  plants.  Leaves  contain  rela- 


tively more  of  the  cells  that  are  specialized 
for  holding  water  than  the  stems  do.  Of 
course  peat  moss  will  soon  become  dry  if 
exposed  to  warm,  dry  air.  The  common 
method  of  testing  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  moss  is  to  dry  it  in  air,  weigh  it,  put  it 
into  a cheese-cloth  bag,  lay  it  in  water  for  a 
few  hours,  then  hang  it  up  until  the  water 
no  longer  drips  from  it,  and  weigh  again. 
This  rough  test  is  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses and  it  is  the  one  that  the  writer  has 
used  in  comparing  our  local  moss  with 
foreign  moss. 

Peat  moss  is  sold  at  present  principally  for 
horticultural  use  and  for  chicken  litter.  Horti- 
cultural moss  may  be  ground  fine  but  the 
whole,  leafy  stems  are  better  for  litter  pur- 
poses. Prior  to  1939  we  were  getting  a good 
deal  of  moss  from  Europe  (mostly  from  Ger- 
many and  the  Scandinavian  countries)  and 
some  from  British  Columbia.  There  has  been 
some  commercial  production  of  moss  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region  for  several  years.  With 
the  European  supply  cut  off,  we  depended 
more  on  Canada,  and  also  the  local  production 
in  western  Washington  increased.  Now  be- 
cause of  its  use  in  defense  industry  there  is 
an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  peat  moss 
from  Canada.  The  supply  of  Canadian  moss 
remaining  in  our  markets  is  now  very  small 
and  we  are  dependent  on  moss  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  three  principal  centers 
of  production  are  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
New  England  and  Minnesota.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  moss  in  all  three  of  these  regions.  The 
methods  of  taking  the  moss  from  the  bogs 
and  drying  and  baling  it  which  have  been 
developed  are  now  supplying  our  needs  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  become  per- 
manently independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
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Heating  and  Humidifying  the 
Small  Greenhouse 
By  Arthur  and  Ruth  Svihla 

HEATING  and  humidifying  the  green- 
house properly  are  problems  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  amateurs  who  are 
growing  orchids  as  a stimulating  hobby.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  one  must  consider 
not  only  the  cost  of  equipment  and  upkeep 
but  also  the  convenience  of  maintenance. 
For  our  small  greenhouse  we  believe  we  have 
solved  these  problems,  to  a great  extent  at 
least.  Since  we  grow  a variety  of  Cattleyas 
and  warm  botanicals,  we  strive  to  maintain 
temperatures  between  58°  and  80°  Fahren- 
heit, although  sun  heat  during  the  summer 
may  cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  90° 
or  even  100°  for  a short  time.  The  ideal  hu- 
midity is  around  80  per  cent  of  saturation 
with  60  per  cent  the  minimum  and  near  sat- 
uration at  least  once  during  24  hours  of 
sunny  weather. 

Our  house  is  14  feet  by  20  feet,  6 feet  at 
the  eaves  and  9 feet  at  the  ridge  and  contains 
approximately  3300  cubic  feet.  In  order  to 
conserve  heat  in  it,  the  north  side  was  built 
up  to  the  eaves  with  boards.  The  house  runs 
east  and  west  and  the  vertical  east  side  above 
the  benches,  as  well  as  the  sloping  roof  on 
the  north  side,  have  a modified  type  of  double 
glazing.  Regular  glass  lies  on  the  outside  but 
on  the  underside  of  the  rafters,  a cellulose- 
acetate  film  called  “Clearview”  is  tacked, 
making  a 3 -inch  dead-air  space  between  it 
and  the  outside  glass  roof.  It  was  found  that 
this  “Clearview”  should  be  tacked  on  some- 
what loosely  in  order  to  allow  for  the  slight 
amount  of  shrinkage.  It  has  the  advantages 
of  being  less  expensive  than  glass,  easier  to 
apply  and  of  allowing  more  of  the  ultra-violet 
sun  rays  to  penetrate.  However,  in  this  case, 
since  the  outside  glass  has  already  removed 
most  of  the  ultra-violet  sun  rays,  its  pri- 
mary function  is  that  of  insulation.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  house  a muslin  curtain  is 
stretched  from  eaves  to  ridge.  This  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  amount  of 
light  desired.  Smaller  side  curtains  regulate 
the  amount  of  light  entering  between  the 
benches  and  the  eaves  on  this  same  side.  On 
the  west,  permanent  muslin  curtains  have 
been  tacked.  During  the  summer,  as  the  sun- 
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light  increases  in  intensity,  several  coats  of 
cold-water  paint  are  sprayed  on  the  outside 
for  extra  shading. 

This  arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory 
until  a hot  spell  during  the  first  part  of  July 
sent  the  thermometer  up  to  110°  inside  the 
greenhouse.  In  order  to  be  prepared  against 
any  similar  recurrence,  we  made  slat,  roller- 
shades  for  the  south  roof.  These  necessitated 
100  2 -inch  cedar  slats,  five  balls  of  fine  strong 
string,  some  100  feet  of  clothesline,  four 
small  pulleys,  and  about  five  hours  of  work. 
When  finished  we  had  two  10-foot  roller  slat 
shades  which  rested  on  one-by-fours  running 
up  and  down  the  south  roof  so  that  there  was 
a 4-inch  air  space  between  the  slats  and  the 
glass  roof.  By  means  of  the  clothesline  and 
pulleys,  the  shades  are  rolled  up  or  down  at 
will.  When  these  shades  are  down  and  the 
ventilators  open,  the  house  maintains  a tem- 
perature around  80°,  even  on  the  hottest  days. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  house  is 
heated  with  a 10-inch  radiant  oil  heater.  The 
small  oil  storage  tank  which  came  with  the 
stove  was  replaced  by  a regular  sized,  oil 
barrel  which  stands  outside  the  greenhouse 
and  the  stove-oil  which  is  the  fuel  used,  feeds 
into  the  burner  by  gravity.  An  automatic, 
thermostatic,  heat  control  system  so  regulates 
the  temperature  that  it  never  falls  below  60° 
Fahrenheit.  During  our  coldest  winter  weath- 
er, the  cost  of  operation  has  not  exceeded 
$5  a month.  In  order  to  circulate  the  heated 
air,  an  ordinary  8-inch  electric  fan  was  set 
on  a stand  against  the  end-wall  about  six 
feet  from  the  floor  and  behind  the  radiant 
heater  so  that  as  the  hot  air  rises,  the  fan 
forces  it  throughout  the  house.  The  blades 
of  the  fan  were  slightly  flattened  so  that 
only  a gentle  breeze  was  created.  During  the 
spring  when  only  the  nights  are  cold  but  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  still  present,  the  oil  heater  is 
on  only  at  night.  In  late  spring  and  parts  of 
the  summer  when  the  night  temperature  often 
falls  to  40°  and  sometimes  to  35°  for  a few 
hours,  an  automatic  electric  heater  and  fan 
is  used.  This  is  more  convenient  and  economi- 
cal than  the  oil-burner  for  such  short  periods 
of  heating.  It  consists  of  a heater  unit  at- 
tached in  front  of  a fan  and  regulated  by  a 
thermostat.  It  is  placed  on  the  wall  at  one 
end  of  the  house  and  the  warmed  air  is  cir- 
culated gently  but  freely. 


The  problem  of  keeping  the  atmosphere 
moist  was  met  in  the  following  way:  A 4-inch 
upright  was  placed  around  the  benches  and 
the  whole  lined  with  two  layers  of  tarred 
building  paper,  the  corners  of  which  were 
folded  so  as  to  make  a water-tight  joint.  Gal- 
vanized iron  would  be  better  but  governmen- 
tal priorities  precluded  using  this  material. 
The  tarred  paper  serves  almost  as  well  and 
is  far  less  expensive.  Roofing  material  would 
also  function.  Four-inch  flower  pots  were 
placed  upside-down  on  the  paper-lined  bench- 
es and  water  run  in  until  it  covered  the  1- 
inch  thickened  parts  of  the  pots.  The  water 
rises  quickly  into  the  pots  by  capillary  action 
and  evaporates  from  the  surface  thus  humidi- 
fying the  atmosphere.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  pots,  the  greater  the  evaporation  and 
hence  the  higher  the  humidity.  On  these  in- 
verted pots,  the  pots  containing  the  orchid 
plants  are  placed.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  penetrating  the  orchid  pots,  a 
small  amount  of  petroleum  jelly  (vaseline)  or 
wax  from  a candle  was  rubbed  onto  the  bot- 
tom of  the  inverted  pot.  This  thin  layer  of 
oily  material  breaks  the  capillary  action  and 
prevents  water  from  passing  from  pot  to  pot. 
A small  amount  of  copper  sulphate  crystals 
sprinkled  in  the  water  kills  the  growth  of 
green  algae. 

A long  narrow  ventilator  under  the  south 
bench  and  two  roof  ventilators  provide  ade- 
quate air.  For  watering,  instead  of  using  the 
ordinary  ^4 -inch  size  hose  which  is  heavy 
and  cumbersome  to  pull  around  a small 
greenhouse,  we  have  a hose  which  is  *4 -inch 
outside  diameter.  It  is  easy  to  manipulate  in 
and  around  the  pots  and  a finer  spray  can  be 
obtained  by  merely  pinching  the  end.  It  also 
costs  less,  conserves  rubber  and  lasts  just 
as  long  as  a larger  sized  one. 

In  order  to  maintain  a high  degree  of  hu- 
midity during  the  hot  summer  days,  we  have 
installed  a spray  tube  in  front  of  an  oscillat- 
ing electric  fan  which  is  placed  high  on  one 
end-wall.  The  spray  tube  consists  of  a short 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is 
drawn  to  a fine  point.  The  other  end  is  at- 
tached to  a rubber  tubing  which  in  turn  is 
connected  with  the  water  faucet.  The  tube  is 
directed  upwards  so  that  the  water  which 
comes  out  in  a fine  stream  is  shot  against  a 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 
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The  Fall  and  Winter  Care  of  the 
Vegetable  Garden 
By  Karl  Baur 

Soil  Scientist,  Western  Washington  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Puyallup 

\C%.  /"ITH  the  coming  of  fall,  after  we  have 
^ ^ used  most  of  the  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  many  of  us  are  apt  to  feel  that  our 
work  in  the  garden  for  the  year  is  finished. 
If  we  think  the  problem  over  carefully,  how- 
ever, we  realize  that  certain  work,  if  carried 
on  now,  will  give  material  aid  to  our  garden- 
ing program  for  the  next  spring. 

First  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  disease 
and  insect  control,  we  should  gather  and  burn 
pea  and  bean  vines;  also  perhaps,  the  tops  of 
certain  other  plants  that  harbor  diseases  and 
insects  such  as  the  pea  weevil.  Other  refuse, 
the  weeds  and  plants  that  remain  but  which 
do  not  harbor  disease  and  insect  pests,  may 
well  be  turned  under  or,  perhaps  better  yet, 
put  into  a compost  heap. 

Those  of  us  who  do  a considerable  amount 
of  fall  gardening  will  find  it  worthwhile  to 
keep  the  hoe  and  cultivator  busy,  for  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  are  great  months 
for  weed  growth  in  our  mild  climate.  Most 
of  us,  however,  have  taken  the  crops  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  garden  by  early  fall. 
There  are  several  items  we  should  keep  in 
mind  at  this  time.  First  of  all,  we  want  to 
keep  our  garden  soils  in  good  condition  in 
regard  to  fertility  and  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  the  soil  easier  to  work  for  next  year’s 
operations.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this 
is  to  spade  or  plow  under  any  refuse  that 
remains  and  if  possible,  to  plant  a green 
manure  crop  which  will  serve  several  useful 
purposes  in  the  garden.  First,  a growing 
green  manure  crop  will  keep  down  weed 
growth  which  may  go  to  seed  even  during  the 
winter  months.  As  a result  of  the  smothering 
of  weed  growth  by  the  green  manure,  fewer 
weeds  should  develop  in  the  garden  the  next 
season.  Probably  the  most  important  function 
of  a green  manure  crop  is  to  keep  the  plant 
food,  that  may  be  made  available  in  the  soil 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  from  leaching  out 
with  the  drainage  water.  The  green  manure 


crops  store  these  nutrients  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  and  then  in  the  spring  as  they 
decay  the  nutrients  are  released  for  use  by  the 
crops  which  we  have  planted  in  our  garden. 

The  turning  under  of  these  crops  also  adds 
humus  to  the  soil  which  increases  its  moisture 
holding  capacity  and  makes  clay  soils  more 
friable  and  easier  to  work.  The  green  manure 
crops  also  have  a beneficial  effect  on  loose, 
sandy  soils.  Here  they  again  add  to  the  hu- 
mus and  water  holding  capacity  and,  as  in 
heavier  soils,  they  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fertilizer  we  put  on. 

If  heavy  applications  of  manure  are  to  be 
made,  this  may  well  be  done  in  the  fall.  Ma- 
nure may  be  applied  and  spaded  or  plowed 
under  and  a green  manure  crop  planted  on 
the  newly  turned  soil. 

Green  manure  crops  usually  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  cereals  or  vetch.  Sometimes  these 
crops  are  planted  singly.  However,  in  most 
cases  winter  oats,  winter  wheat  or  winter  rye 
either  alone  or  with  vetch  are  used.  The  usual 
rate  of  seeding  is  to  use  approximately  21/ 2 
pounds  of  the  cereal  seed  and  \ to  ll/2  pounds 
of  the  vetch  per  1,000  square  feet  of  area. 
The  earlier  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  fall  the 
better  will  be  the  growth  made  by  these 
plants.  Green  manure  crops  should  be  turned 
under  from  three  weeks  to  a month  before 
planting  is  begun  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
allow  them  ample  time  to  decay  so  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  our  handling  of  the 
soil. 

Those  who  are  planning  on  a very  early 
garden  may  find  it  advisable  to  plant  spring 
cereals  such  as  spring  oats  or  wheat  since 
these  plants  will  make  a rapid  growth  in  the 
fall,  but  will  be  killed  by  the  heavy  freezes 
in  December  or  January.  These  freezes  will 
aid  in  their  decomposition  in  the  soil.  Even 
though  they  do  die  down  as  a result  of  heavy 
freezing,  the  growth  of  these  plants  has  made 
a real  contribution  in  the  saving  of  plant 
nutrients,  in  the  smothering  of  weeds  and  in 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

Winter  is  also  a very  good  time  to  drain 
off  that  very  low  spot  in  the  garden.  Many 
of  the  gardens  that  we  have  seen  have  just 
such  areas  and  the  gardeners  usually  have 
some  difficulty  in  working  the  soil  in  these 
low  spots  and  in  getting  a good  stand  of 
plants. 
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Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
for  Winter 
Miss  Helen  Steiner 
Assistant  County  Agent,  King  County,  Wn. 

AMERICA  will  be  slipping  into  high  gear 
this  fall  in  the  production  of  tanks, 
planes,  ships  and  armaments.  By  the  same 
token  American  families  must  gear  their  liv- 
ing to  a corresponding  level.  This  means  con- 
servation of  materials,  of  equipment,  of  food 
and  of  health. 

Victory  gardens  have  been  the  answer  of 
the  American  family  to  our  government’s 
appeal  for  a larger  food  supply,  while  planned 
and  intelligent  storage  will  be  one  answer  to 
our  government’s  appeal  for  greater  conserva- 
tion. 

Victory  gardens  have  proved  to  be  an  in- 
valuable source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a real 
economy  to  those  who  have  persisted  in  giv- 
ing them  proper  care  and  attention.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  the  garden  have  a better 
flavor,  are  of  far  better  quality  and  have 
greater  nutritive  value  than  any  vegetables 
that  can  be  purchased  on  the  markets.  In 
addition  to  all  these  excellent  values,  a vege- 
table in  the  garden  is  worth  two  in  the  store 
for  their  availability  usually  influences  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  used  by  the  family. 
As  summer  eases  into  fall  and  fall  into  winter 
we  will  begin  to  notice  the  scarcity  of  a 
number  of  food  products  on  our  grocers’ 
shelves  and  in  our  local  markets.  Planned 
conservation  of  food  from  our  garden  will 
then  pay  even  greater  dividends. 

The  total  amount  of  food  required  to  feed 
a family  of  five  will  weigh  approximately 
8500  pounds,  a rather  staggering  amount  if 
we  stop  to  think  about  it.  Conservation  of 
this  summer’s  Victory  garden  by  canning, 
freezing,  drying,  brining  and  storage  will  not 
only  be  a good  investment  but  will  furnish 
the  family  with  interesting  variety  and  insure 
better  health  for  the  entire  group — a real  vic- 
toiy  project  in  view  of  the  present  shortage 
of  doctors  and  nurses. 

For  many  Victory  garden  growers,  storage 
of  some  surplus  vegetables  will  be  a new 
experience  and  will  prove  to  be  a good  econ- 
omy. In  some  instances  it  may  prove  an 
economy  to  grow  late  vegetables  to  store. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  be  true  particularly  this 


year  when  vegetables  are  high  in  price  and 
scarce  on  the  markets.  Beets,  late  cabbage, 
carrots,  celery,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes  and 
turnips  may  be  stored  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion and  should  be  grown  to  the  extent  of 
the  family  needs  for  storage  for  winter  use. 
The  successful  storage  of  vegetables  is  not 
difficult,  in  fact  good  storage  facilities  already 
exist  in  most  of  our  homes.  Best  success  in 
storage  is  obtained  by  producing  conditions 
best  suited  to  the  type  of  storage  needed  for 
the  different  vegetables.  As  a rule  vegetables 
dry  out,  wilt  or  wither  rather  quickly  unless 
the  atmosphere  of  their  storage  place  is  well 
ventilated,  is  kept  damp  and  the  temperature 
kept  as  low  as  possible  without  actual  freez- 
ing. Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  con- 
sidered as  living  materials  which  go  through 
a life  cycle  beginning  with  a flower  or  seed 
and  ending  with  decay.  This  process  is  con- 
tinuous at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  accel- 
erated at  higher  temperatures  and  decreased 
to  a minimum  at  low  temperatures.  If  these 
living  materials  are  to  remain  alive,  conditions 
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under  which  they  can  carry  on  life  processes 
at  a slow  rate  must  be  provided. 

In  discussing  storage  facilities,  I think  it 
would  be  best  to  first  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a storage  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
home.  A cool,  well  ventilated  cellar  has  good 
possibilities  for  the  storage  of  vegetables. 
Cellars  containing  a furnace  for  heating  the 
the  house  usually  are  too  warm  and  too  dry 
for  storage  of  root  crops.  In  this  case  it  is 
best  to  partition  off  a room  either  in  one 
corner  or  one  end  of  the  cellar,  preferably  on 
the  north  side.  A good  wall  can  be  made  by 
covering  the  studding  with  plain  lumber,  tack 
building  paper  on  this  and  then  side  with 
tongue-groove  material.  This  construction 
with  wall  board  on  the  inside  makes  an  ex- 
cellent room.  At  least  one  window  is  neces- 
sary and  two  or  more  are  desirable  for  ven- 
tilation. Natural  earth  makes  a better  floor 
than  concrete  or  brick,  as  a certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  desirable. 

Good  ventilation  is  important.  This  may  be 
secured  by  opening  one  or  more  windows.  An 
idea  for  obtaining  better  ventilation  is  that 
of  making  an  air  duct  constructed  of  wood 
or  metal  and  fitting  it  into  one  of  the  panes  of 
the  basement  window.  Two  or  more  joints 
of  6-inch  stove  pipe,  one  with  a damper  and 
an  elbow  may  be  used.  This  should  lead  from 
the  window  pane  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
floor  which  permits  the  cool  air  to  enter  near 
the  bottom  of  the  room  and  also  makes  pos- 
sible the  shutting  out  of  air  should  it  freeze 
outside.  Another  pane  of  glass  should  be  re- 
moved and  a small  hinged  door  fitted  in  its 
place,  which  when  open  allows  the  heated  air 
to  escape  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
Inasmuch  as  cold  air  naturally  drops  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  room  and  warm  air  rises,  a 
good  circulation  is  set  up.  The  windows  in 
the  storage  room  should  be  darkened  in  order 
to  protect  the  vegetables  from  the  light. 

Barrels,  crates  and  boxes  are  preferable  to 
built-in  bins,  as  it  is  possible  to  remove  them 
for  cleaning.  Slat  frames  should  be  construct- 
ed to  be  used  as  flooring  for  the  crates  and 
boxes  so  they  will  be  off  the  floor  or  ground. 
This  is  desirable  to  insure  free  circulation  of 
air.  Casters  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  these 
frames  will  make  it  possible  to  move  the  boxes 
easily  and  thus  to  keep  the  storeroom  clean. 
Shelves  for  canned  goods  may  be  located  on 


one  side  of  the  room.  These  shelves  should 
not  be  deeper  than  six  inches  to  make  the 
canned  goods  easily  accessible. 

Around  the  Puget  Sound  area,  some  fam- 
ilies have  stored  vegetables  in  the  garage  or 
similar  out-building  with  a fair  amount  of 
success.  This  type  of  out-of-door  storage  fur- 
nishes high  humidity  and  a good  circulation 
of  air,  but  the  temperature  fluctuation  may 
hasten  spoilage  or  lower  the  quality  of  the 
food  stored.  Success  in  this  type  of  storage 
is  practically  dependent  on  the  gods  of  luck 
or  good  weather  conditions.  Adequate  in- 
sulation in  a building  does  much  toward  min- 
imizing temperature  and  humidity  changes. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  use  an  out-of-doors 
storage  house,  it  would  be  well  to  insulate 
the  walls. 

Many  gardeners  have  the  happy  idea  of 
leaving  such  vegetables  as  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips  and  other  similar  root  crops,  in 
the  garden  through  the  winter  and  then  dig 
them  out  as  they  need  them.  This  would  be 
an  easy  method  of  storage,  providing  little 
insects  such  as  the  carrot  fly  larvae  didn’t 
have  the  same  idea.  Cabbage  may  be  stored 
out-of-doors  in  a trench  to  very  good  advan- 
tage. In  fact  in  most  instances  where  storage 
of  vegetables  is  to  be  in  the  basement,  it  is  a 
better  plan  to  store  cabbage  outside  as  they 
develop  undesirable  odors  inside.  The  com- 
mon method  is  to  pull  the  plants,  roots  and 
all,  and  place  them  heads  down,  in  well 
drained  trenches,  deep  enough  that  they  may 
be  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  dirt. 
Leaves  or  straw  may  first  be  placed  over  the 
heads  and  then  the  dirt.  Cabbage  stored  in 
this  manner  can  be  used  through  the  winter 
as  needed. 

After  suitable  storage  space  has  been  pro- 
vided, the  produce  to  be  stored  will  need 
careful  selection  and  preparation.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  used  for  storage  should  be  of  the 
late  keeping  varieties  especially  suited  to  stor- 
ing. As  is  true  with  all  types  of  food  preser- 
vation, only  the  best  quality  fruits  and  vege- 
tables should  be  used,  in  addition  for  storage 
these  vegetables  should  be  fully  mature.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  important  single  factor  is  that 
they  be  sound.  If  the  skin  is  broken  by  cut- 
ting or  the  flesh  has  been  bruised  through 
handling  it  will  not  be  long  before  decay  will 
result.  Decay,  unfortunately,  has  the  char- 
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acteristic  of  spreading  itself  around. 

Different  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  require  different  storage 
conditions  if  they  are  to  keep  the  greatest 
length  of  time,  but  for  home  use  many  of 
them  can  be  stored  together  under  similar 
conditions.  Based  on  storage  requirement  a 
large  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
are  stored  satisfactorily  at  home,  may  be 
placed  into  two  classes:  Those  products  which 
prefer  cool  and  moist  storage  conditions  with 
temperature  ranging  from  35  to  40  degrees 
F.,  and  those  which  prefer  a slightly  warm 
and  dry  storage  with  temperatures  ranging 
from  40  to  50  degrees  F. 

Storage  Preparation 

Everybody  looks  forward  to  the  cold  win- 
ter evening  when  they  can  sit  before  the  fire- 
place with  a good  book  and  a nice  crunchy 
apple.  This  is  possible  when  a goodly  supply 
of  apples  have  been  stored  neatly  away  in 
the  family  storeroom.  Apples  that  are  to  be 
stored  should  be  very  firm  and  free  from  spots 
and  bruises.  Further,  the  fruit  should  be 
handled  carefully  to  avoid  bruising.  Apples 
fall  in  the  first  class  of  storage  mentioned, 
preferring  the  cool  moist  storage  conditions 
w'ith  temperature  ranging  from  35  to  40  de- 
grees F.  Apples  suitable  for  storage  may  be 
held  eight  months  at  32  degrees  F.,  or  for  one 
month  at  70  degrees  F.  The  moral  to  that 
story  is  to  keep  the  temperature  down  and 
the  humidity  high. 

Winter  pears  suitable  for  storage  are  han- 
dled the  same  as  apples  and  require  the  same 
conditions.  They  should  be  selected  as  soon 
as  their  leaf  green  color  has  turned  to  a light 
green. 

Now  the  vegetables  which  prefer  the  cool 
moist  storage  conditions,  are  for  the  most 
part  the  root  vegetables  such  as  carrots,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  horseradish,  and  beets.  These 
should  be  mature  and  should  be  not  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition  cabbage 
and  celery  would  come  into  this  class.  These 
crops  must  have  plenty  of  moisture  to  prevent 
shrivelling  and  drying.  Ventilation  such  as 
mentioned  earlier,  usually  supplies  sufficient 
moisture  to  the  storage  room,  in  this  Puget 
Sound  area,  for  the  successful  storage  of  these 
vegetables. 

On  the  other  hand  pumpkins  and  squash 
prefer  a rather  dry,  cool  cellar  with  tempera- 
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ture  ranging  higher  than  that  required  by  the 
root  vegetables.  Only  the  hard-shelled  squash- 
es are  adapted  for  long  storage.  They  must 
be  mature  and  free  from  any  skin  breaks. 
Squash  are  sometimes  placed  as  much  as 
three  deep  on  a shelf  but  will  keep  best  when 
placed  only  one  layer  deep.  Under  proper 
conditions  of  storage,  sound  specimens  can 
usually  be  stored  successfully  for  several 
months.  Adjustable  shelves  for  basement  stor- 
age will  aid  in  the  saving  of  space  as  well  as 
the  saving  of  food.  In  the  pumpkin  family, 
Table  Queen  and  Small  Sugar  can  be  kept 
until  after  Christmas  if  properly  handled. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  gardener  and 
homemaker  in  the  late  fall  is:  What  to  do 
with  all  of  the  green  tomatoes.  The  season 
for  ripe  tomatoes  from  the  garden  is  gener- 
ally far  too  short  for  the  average  family  and 
anything  that  we  can  do  to  prolong  the  season 
is  a help.  When  the  first  cold  nights  arrive 
the  plants  are  usually  heavy  with  green  and 
partially  ripe  tomatoes.  Some  families  try 
pan-frying  green  tomatoes  very  much  as  they 
would  fry  egg  plant,  but  that  will  not  use  up 
all  the  surplus.  Green  tomatoes  can  be  indi- 
vidually wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  on  the 
shelves  next  to  the  squashes  and  pumpkins 
as  they  store  best  at  temperatures  suitable  for 
the  storage  of  squashes.  Stored  in  this  fashion 
they  will  ripen  slowly  and  probably  will  fur- 
nish tomatoes  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Tomatoes  just  starting  to  ripen  should  be 
placed  on  trays  or  shelves  to  permit  easy 
examination  daily  so  they  may  be  used  up  to 
advantage.  Egg  plant  also  can  be  stored  in 
this  way  and  will  furnish  variety  to  the  meals 
through  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months. 

Those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  green 
peppers  in  their  gardens  will  also  wish  to 
store  them  for  use  late  in  the  fall.  Peppers 
remain  firm  and  smooth  for  several  weeks 
under  the  same  storage  conditions  used  for 
squashes  and  pumpkins.  They  should  be  free 
of  moisture  when  placed  in  the  storage  room. 
The  plants  with  fruits  still  attached  may  be 
pulled  and  hung  in  storage  or  the  peppers 
may  be  removed  and  placed  on  the  shelves 
as  the  tomatoes. 

Families  interested  in  carrying  out  a stor- 
age project  for  this  winter  will  be  interested 
in  the  new  Extension  Bulletin  No.  209  on 
Storage,  written  by  Dr.  John  Snyder,  Exten- 
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sion  Horticulturist  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  This  bulletin  can  be  obtained 
through  your  local  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension office. 


(Continued  from  Page  Nineteen) 
piece  of  galvanized  iron  and  broken  into  a 
very  fine  spray.  The  oscillating  fan  directly 
behind  blows  this  spray  throughout  the  house. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  held  in  place  by  a 
wooden  frame.  This  worked  so  satisfactorily 
that  a second  spray  tube  was  installed  over 
the  center  bench.  With  the  temperature  be- 
tween 75°  and  80°,  the  relative  humidity  can 
be  maintained  between  80  and  85  per  cent. 
Practical  saturation  can  be  obtained  by 
watering  down  the  floors  and  walks. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a superfluous  num- 
ber of  gadgets  but  when  one  cannot  be  present 
during  the  day  to  raise  and  lower  shades  and 
ventilators,  sprinkle  the  walks,  etc.,  they  serve 
as  faithful  gardeners.  No  doubt  many  im- 
provements can  and  will  be  made  on  this 
scheme.  In  fact  already  an  improved  spray 
tube  system  is  being  worked  out.  However, 
the  increased  growth  and  better  appearance 
of  the  plants  bear  witness  that  we  are  ob- 
taining that  ideal  combination  of  light,  heat 
and  humidity  which  orchid  plants  demand. 
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( Continued,  from  Page  Seven ) 
many  blooms  on  the  ground  or  hanging  by  a 
shred.  So  try  to  know  the  quality  of  the  stem 
as  well  as  the  length;  often  a stem  that  is 
somewhat  flexible  has  more  resistance  than 
the  rigid  type.  Leaves  that  stand  upright, 
having  firm  edges,  sometimes  a bit  ruffled,  are 
better  looking  and  less  subject  to  injury  than 
those  spread  about  on  the  ground.  In  exam- 
ining the  bloom,  note  the  petal  edges  which 
should  be  firm  and  smooth,  and  the  coloring 
and  markings  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  This 
reveals  much  of  the  bloom’s  character.  If  the 
color  at  the  base  is  pure  white  or  yellow,  it 
will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  a better 
flower  than  one  which  has  blue  markings 
present.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
pink  kinds,  those  with  the  white  base  retain- 
ing their  pink  tone  as  when  first  opened,  while 
those  having  blue  in  the  base  soon  taking  on 
a rose  or  purplish  shade.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  show  no  basal  variation. 

Great  restraint  should  be  used  in  natural- 
izing tulips.  It  cannot  be  done  in  masses,  but 
is  possible  if  only  a few,  widely  spaced  plants 
are  used.  They  should  have  some  sort  of  a 
background  such  as  a rock,  a stump,  a wall,  or 
a shrub  for  protection  of  both  the  bulb  and 
the  foliage.  It  is  better  to  use  the  smaller 
bulbs,  and  here  Tulipa  sylvestris  will  be  found 
a “natural.”  The  T.  gesneriana,  major  or 
macrophila,  (both  said  by  old  writers  to  be 
species)  will  be  found  good  for  the  purpose. 
This  planting  is  only  for  one  having  the  pa- 
tience of  Mother  Nature. 

A perennial  border  that  is  not  packed  to 
the  point  of  suffocation  may  well  receive 
groups  of  tulips  to  furnish  bloom  while  the 
interesting  early  growths  of  perennials  show 
only  the  green  of  the  foliage.  Bulbs  may  be 


placed  at  the  rear  of  rapid-growing  plants 
whose  growth  will  hide  their  ripening  leaves 
after  the  blooms  are  removed,  or  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  convenient  wire  baskets  for 
removal  after  blooming. 

When  one  observes  in  the  growth  and  per- 
formance of  the  members  of  this  race,  things 
that  seem  flatly  contradictory,  it  is  well  to 
consider  that  the  entire  cultural  technique  as 
practiced  in  commercial  growing  is  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  their  original  environ- 
ment and  manner  of  growth,  and  naturally 
they  are  sometimes  confused  when  heredity 
asserts  its  influence. 


( Continued  from  Page  Four) 

rock  garden  acquisitions  ever  introduced.  A 
few  well  worth  trying  are  R.  chryseum,  bright 
yellow  R.  impeditum,  mauve;  R.  Keiskei, 
lemon-yellow;  R.  keleticum,  purplish  crim- 
son; R.  ledoides,  white  to  rose;  R.  myrtle- 
oides,  plum;  R.  pemakoense,  lavender;  R. 
tephropeplum,  rose  to  pink;  R.  Williamsi- 
anum,  shell  pink;  and  R.  var.  Blue  Tit, 
lavender-blue. 

It  should  be  again  stated  that  in  the  lists 
given  here  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  good  species  and  varieties  but 
rather  only  a few  of  those  which  are  generally 
available  and  of  approved  merit. 

i i / 

Remember  when  you  plant  bulbs  this  fall 
that  the  hole  you  dig  must  be  flattened  out 
on  the  bottom  and  not  V-shaped.  The  base 
of  the  bulb  should  rest  against  the  soil  below 
it;  it  should  not  be  suspended  above  an  air 
pocket. 
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Grape  Growing  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Region 
By  Prof.  H.  K.  Benson 

THE  USE  of  a few  grape  plants  to  cover 
a garden  fence  or  the  side  of  a small 
building  is  quite  common  throughout  the 
Puget  Sound  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
But  the  commercial  growing  of  grapes  in  this 
region  is  often  a matter  of  surprise  to  some 
people,  who  believe  that  the  climate  is  un- 
suitable or  that  special  knowledge  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  average  person  is  required. 
Nevertheless,  for  a half  century  vineyards 
for  commercial  use  have  been  in  operation  on 
Stretch  Island  in  Case  Inlet  of  Puget  Sound 
and  on  Hartstine  Island  and  on  the  mainland 
adjacent  to  the  waters  of  southern  Puget 
Sound  in  other  localities  besides  those  above 
mentioned. 

Commerecial  plantings  have  been  made 
also  in  other  localities,  such  as  Bellevue  on 
Lake  Washington  and  in  scattered  localities  in 
Kitsap  and  Thurston  counties.  In  central  and 
eastern  Washington,  grapes  are  grown  under 
irrigation  with  increasing  acreage  and  the 
industry  is  becoming  sizable  with  its  train 
of  processing  plants  for  making  juices,  jellies 
and  wine.  East  of  the  Cascades,  many  of  the 
well-known  European  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced, such  as  the  Muscats,  Alicante,  Ries- 
ling Csaba.  Since  the  conditions  for  growing 
these  varieties  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country,  this  portion  of  the 
story  will  be  left  for  someone  else  to  tell  later. 

To  the  writer’s  best  information,  the  pio- 
neers of  grape  culture  in  western  Washington 
were  L.  B.  Evans,  the  chief  homesteader  on 
Stretch  Island,  and  Adam  Eckert,  who  had 
come  from  New  York  state  and  purchased  a 
portion  of  the  Evans  property  on  the  same 
island.  Mr.  Evans  soon  planted  grapes  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  his  former  home  in 
Florida,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  his  first 
results  that  he  extended  his  experiments  in 
grape  growing  to  other  varieties  including  a 
considerable  planting  of  Concords  from  New 
York  state.  As  the  story  has  been  related  to 
the  writer,  among  these  Concords  and  other 
odd  varieties  in  a row  on  Mr.  Eckert’s  place 
were  noticed  a few  vines  that  always  ripened 
a few  weeks  prior  to  the  others.  After  ob- 
serving them  for  a year  or  two,  cuttings  were 
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made  and  this  earlier  variety  propagated  by 
itself.  The  two  neighbors,  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Eckert,  became  greatly  interested  in  this  new 
strain  of  the  Concord  variety  as  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  but  Mr.  Eckert  became  active 
in  grape  propagation  in  general.  He  made 
his  first  plantings  in  1890  and  at  one  time 
had  as  many  as  seventy-five  varieties  grow- 
ing in  his  grape  nursery  from  which  he  sold 
plants  for  home  growing  or  ornamentation. 

As  the  result  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Eckert 
rated  among  the  black  grapes  for  commercial 
production  Moore’s  Early,  Campbell’s  Early, 
and  the  new  strain  of  the  Concord,  which 
perhaps  resembled  Campbell’s  Early  so  closely 
that  many  grape  growers  believed  the  two 
identical.  The  name  Island  Belle  was,  how- 
ever, given  to  the  variety  obtained  from  the 
Concord  plantings,  and  this  name  has  per- 
sisted until  now  it  stands  for  a very  definite 
grape  variety — a beautiful  grape  in  the  vine- 
yards of  its  native  isle. 

The  three  varieties  above  mentioned  are 
well  adapted  to  the  Puget  Sound  region  and 
mature  before  the  early  frosts  can  do  damage. 
The  Island  Belle  grape  is  perhaps  somewhat 
larger,  both  the  bunches  and  the  individual 
grapes,  than  Campbell’s  Early,  especially 
when  Island  Belles  grown  on  Stretch  Island 
are  compared  with  Campbell’s  Early  from 
central  Washington. 

In  addition  to  these  black  grapes,  a green 
grape,  the  Green  Mountain,  as  well  as  the 
Diamond  and  Niagara,  have  been  grown 
successfully  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  The 
former  ripens  very  early,  September  1 usually, 
and  therefore  is  very  popular  for  the  home 
grounds.  In  all  of  the  vineyards  may  be 
found  scattered  here  and  there  a red  grape, 
the  Vergennes,  which  is  attractive  and  deli- 
cious, maturing  long,  loose  bunches  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  Island  Belle.  It  has  an 
attractive  flavor,  but  has  not  been  marketed 
very  successfully  in  competition  with  im- 
ported red  grapes  such  as  Tokay  and  others. 
Another  red  variety  is  the  Delaware,  which, 
in  many  localities,  is  subject  to  mildew  but 
which  in  this  region  has  a healthy  and  vig- 
orous growth.  Because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  individual  grape  or  berry,  it  has  not 
proved  a desirable  marketable  variety  but  as 
a table  or  wine  grape  it  has  much  in  its 
favor. 


The  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  western 
Washington  is  being  extended  continuously. 
The  writer  has  planted  the  Golden  Chasselas, 
which  produces  enormous  bunches  of  beauti- 
ful golden  fruits,  the  berries  being  about  the 
size  of  the  Thompson  Seedless.  These  occupy 
an  acre  of  terraces  carved  out  of  a steep  side- 
hill  having  a southern  and  western  exposure. 
On  these  shelf-like  terraces  the  roots  can  feed 
only  in  one  direction,  since  the  face  of  the 
terrace  rapidly  dies  out  and  loses  its  moisture. 
The  yield  of  an  earlier  experimental  planting 
seems  somewhat  higher  than  the  Island  Belle 
and  the  ripening  is  perhaps  slightly  earlier. 
On  one  of  the  hillsides  on  the  mainland  but 
adjacent  to  Puget  Sound  is  a planting  of 
600  Csabas  and  experimental  plantings  have 
been  made  of  Muscats,  Black  Malvoisie, 
Ribier  and  Zinfandel,  together  with  French 
hybrids  such  as  Seibel  and  Baco,  the  well- 
known  red  wine  grapes.  These  experimental 
plantings  are  far  enough  along  to  know  that 
they  bear  heavily,  but  that  they  sometimes 
fail  to  ripen  completely. 

The  horticulture  of  grapes  consists  of  plant- 
ing and  growing  the  vine,  pruning  it  annually 
and  harvesting  the  grape  bunches.  In  com- 
mercial vineyards,  the  grapes  are  planted 
10x10  feet  in  rows  and  securely  tied  to  a 
stout  stake  so  that  the  young  stems  will  not 
be  crooked  and  gnarled.  Later  two  wires  are 
strung  on  posts  set  in  rows  and  the  young 
plants  are  fastened  to  these  wires.  During 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  a method  of  prun- 
ing is  adopted,  such  as  the  fan  system  or 
Kniffen  system.  In  the  former,  two  or  three 
main  branches  are  led  off  from  the  main  trunk 
and  after  spreading  apart  fan-like,  they  are 
attached  to  the  trellis  wires.  These  branches 
carry  from  32  to  48  buds  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  vine.  All  the  rest  of  the  wood 
is  pruned  off  and  destroyed.  Most  of  the 
vineyards  in  western  Washington  have  a 
gravelly,  sandy-loam  (“shot-clay”)  soil. 
Southern  and  western  exposures  are  usually 
preferred  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  buds 
thaw  out  more  slowly  if  chilled  by  late  spring 
frosts,  and  second,  in  sugar  formation  in  the 
fruit  the  late  afternoon  sun  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  financial  profitableness  of  grape  grow- 
ing has  been  variable  and  a function  of  proc- 
essing. Island  Belle  grapes  sold  at  first  as 
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Rare  Plants  Nursery 
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Washington  Boulevard.) 

Good  Collection  of  Heathers. 

We  Grow  the  Aristocrats 
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FALL  8UL8S 

PLANT  NOW 

Tulips  . . Daffodils  . . Narcissus 
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FALL  LAWNS  ARE  BEST 
Plant  Superb  Mixture. 
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table  grapes  and  for  use  in  home-made  grape 
juice  and  jellies.  In  this  trade,  they  sold 
packed  in  baskets  from  $90  to  $120  a ton 
in  the  nearby  cities.  Car  lot  importations 
later  destroyed  this  market  and  commercial 
grape  juice  plants  utilized  the  crops  at  varia- 
ble prices  as  low  as  $35  a ton  in  bulk,  and 
subsequently  wineries  were  established  and 
the  price  stabilized  at  $40  a ton  in  bulk.  With 
an  average  yield  of  four  tons  to  the  acre,  the 
gross  income  from  a ten-acre  vineyard  is  sub- 
stantial even  if  not  excessive. 

The  future  of  grape  growing  in  western 
Washington  is  conditioned  on  further  work 
along  the  lines  followed  by  the  two  pioneers, 
Evans  and  Eckert.  The  varieties  suited  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  the  region  and  for  proc- 
essing into  forms  marketable  outside  of  the 
region  must  be  extended.  The  use  of  grapes 
for  jellies,  marmalades,  juice,  grape  concen- 
trate, possible  grape  juice  powder,  and  for 
wine  presents  an  interesting  technologic  chal- 
lenge to  the  grower  and  manufacturer.  The 
way  in  which  this  challenge  is  met  spells 
defeat  or  success. 

Finally,  the  growing  of  grapes  need  not 
be  left  to  the  vineyardist.  In  each  garden  a 


spot  with  maximum  sunlight,  with  a well- 
drained,  loose,  porous  soil  and  without  undue 
crowding  by  other  plants  may  be  found  for 
a grape  plant  trained  on  a wire  trellis.  It 
will  be  a pleasure  to  watch  it  grow,  to  prune 
it  and  train  the  branches  to  spread  out  fan- 
like over  the  wires,  and  then  in  late  autumn 
to  see  the  color  flash  across  the  drooping 
bunches.  There  is  nothing  sweeter  and  better 
than  a bunch  of  those  grapes  set  before  you 
at  breakfast  time. 


(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

ers.  A fault  that  should  be  avoided  like  a 
pest  is  the  spotted  effect.  A dozen  trilliums, 
for  instance,  should  be  planted  in  a group  or 
two  at  most.  Clumps  should  be  striven  for 
rather  than  spatterings.  The  fine  foliage  of 
Vancouveria  or  the  smaller  epimediums  work 
into  the  picture  well;  coptis,  lady’s-slippers, 
violets,  shortias  and  a great  many  other 
things!  Above  all,  foliage  must  harmonize  and 
withering  flowers  must  be  removed  promptly. 
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Fall  Garden  Comments 
By  Cecil  Solly 
Cabbage 

WHEN  cabbages  are  cut  for  table  use 
or  for  winter  storage,  do  not  pull  up 
the  stump.  When  cutting,  allow  about  six  of 
the  lowest  leaves  to  remain.  These  leaves 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  stump.  Within  a few  weeks  it 
will  be  noticed  that  small  cabbages  have 
formed  where  each  leaf  stem  joins  the  stump. 
Provided  the  winter  is  a normal  one,  these 
cabbages  will  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a 
Table  Queen  or  Danish  Squash.  They  will 
provide  a valuable  supply  of  fresh  winter 
cabbage  which,  when  cooked,  are  each  about 
the  size  for  an  individual  serving.  Growing, 
as  they  do,  during  the  cool  wet  weather,  their 
flavor  is  excellent  and  not  strong. 

Onions 

In  every  country  at  war,  onions  become  a 
most  valuable  and  generally  scarce  vegetable. 
Take  particular  care  with  those  you  have 
in  the  garden.  By  careful  storage  you  may 
have  onions  right  up  until  the  time  when  next 
year’s  spring  onions  are  ready.  If  you  have 
not  yet  done  so,  bend  over  the  tops  at  the 
“neck.”  If  this  is  done  carefully,  they  will 
not  break,  but  the  ripening  of  the  bulb  will 
be  greatly  assisted.  Be  sure  that  the  onions 
now  rest  right  on  top  of  the  soil.  The  soil 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  sides 
of  the  bulb  so  that  all  of  it  is  above  the 
ground.  This  will  assist  the  ripening  process 
and  the  onions  will  store  better.  When  onions 
are  dug  for  storage  they  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully by  thrusting  a fork  under  each  bulb 
and  “heaving”  it.  This  will  disrupt  the  root 
action  and  commence  the  necessary  drying 
process.  About  three  days  later,  they  should 
be  pulled  and  laid  out  in  the  open  for  a few 
days  on  boards  or  some  convenient  material 
so  that  they  will  dry  off  while  not  touching 
the  soil.  If  rain  threatens  they  should  be 
brought  in  at  once. 

The  best  way  to  store  is  to  tie  them  up  in 
bunches  of  about  six  to  ten  onions,  using  the 
half  dry  tops  to  hang  them  by.  If  they  are 
kept  in  a fairly  light,  dry,  cold  place  in  base- 
ment or  garage  where  frost  cannot  reach  them, 
they  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

For  an  assured  supply  of  onion  plants  for 
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Top  Soil 
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next  spring,  it  would  be  wise  to  plant  a row 
or  two  of  the  Danvers  Yellow  Globe  variety 
now  from  seed.  The  little  plants  should  be 
left  undisturbed  until  you  are  ready  to  trans- 
plant them  next  March. 

Potatoes 

When  digging  potatoes,  put  all  the  little 
ones  from  the  size  of  a walnut  to  an  egg  away 
carefully.  You  will  most  probably  need  them 
next  spring  for  seed.  They  are  just  as  good 
or  better  than  large  ones  and  not  nearly  as 
wasteful.  In  Europe,  even  in  peace  times,  the 
small  potatoes  are  the  only  ones  used  for 
seed — for  economy’s  sake. 

The  “seed”  potatoes  should  be  placed  on 
end  in  fiats  or  fruit  crates  and  left  in  the  full 
daylight  (not  direct  sunlight)  to  “green.” 
Then  dust  them  thoroughly  with  garden  sul- 
phur and  store  in  a light  place  in  basement  or 
garage  where  it  is  quite  cold  and  plenty  of 
air  circulation  is  provided. 


(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 
seemingly  inseparable.  Observers  have  twice 
reported  Whistling  Swans  in  the  bay  near  the 
Arboretum. 

The  loons  and  grebes  are  a rather  inter- 
esting and  unique  group  of  birds.  Although 
superficially  resembling  ducks  or  small  geese, 
their  slender,  pointed  bills  render  their  true 
identity  apparent.  The  Common  Loon  or  great 
northern  diver  is  a casual  visitor  in  late  fall. 
So  similar  in  winter  dress  that  they  cannot 
be  separated,  the  Horned  and  Eared  Grebes 
are  regularly  seen  on  the  bay.  The  larger 
Holboell  Grebe  seems  to  have  taken  up  winter 
residence  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Most  beau- 


tiful perhaps  of  local  grebes  is  the  Western 
Grebe  with  its  black  and  white  coloring  and 
graceful  “swan”  neck.  Living  up  to  its  nick- 
name, at  least  in  rapidity  of  execution,  the 
Pied-billed  Grebe  or  “hell-diver”  is  a common 
habitue  of  the  area. 

Considering  a few  odds  and  ends,  we  are 
likely  to  find  the  Coot  or  mud  hen  in  either 
the  swamp  or  the  bay.  This  bird  becomes  very 
numerous  in  early  October,  rafts  of  several 
hundred  being  regularly  found  near  the  Ar- 
boretum. Visitors  sometimes  ask  the  name 
of  a large,  dark-colored  bird  with  a long  neck 
that  is  seen  perched  on  a piling  along  the  ship 
channel.  This  is  the  Double-crested  Cor- 
morant, a bird  related  to  the  pelicans.  Al- 
though classed  as  a land  bird,  the  Belted 
Kingfisher,  in  living  almost  entirely  on  fish,  is 
as  good  a water  bird  as  any  grebe  or  duck. 
The  same  can  well  be  said  of  the  Osprey,  a 
member  of  the  hawk  family,  which  occasion- 
ally visits  the  bay. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  gulls  and  terns 
These  large  stream-lined  gray  and  white  birds 
are  among  the  most  graceful  and  tireless  of 
all  avian  fliers.  Six  kinds  of  gulls  are  regu- 
larly seen  in  and  near  the  Arboretum  in  fall 
and  winter.  They  are  usually  found  feeding 
on  the  exposed  flats,  on  piles,  or  on  the  old 
pier  just  east  of  Foster  Island.  The  all-gray 
Glaucous-winged  Gull  is  probably  the  most 
common  of  the  family  in  these  waters.  The 
smaller  Bonaparte  Gull  is  less  numerous  but 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  black  spot  behind 
the  eye.  The  remaining  four  gulls  are  closely 
similar  in  appearance,  being  best  separated  by 
the  color  of  the  feet  and  bills.  The  Short- 
billed Gull  is  a common  winter  visitor.  Less 
numerous  are  the  Ring-billed  and  Herring 
Gulls.  The  California  Gull  seems  to  be  most 
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abundant  in  late  summer.  For  grace  and 
lightness  of  wing,  however,  the  little  Common 
Tern  is  unsurpassed.  Small  numbers  of  this 
bird  regularly  visit  Union  Bay  in  August  and 
September. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  the  water 
bird  population  in  the  Arboretum  has  reached 
its  height.  Thereafter,  the  numbers  of  species 
and  individuals  taper  off,  some  birds  more 
rapidly  than  others.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons possible  for  this  decrease.  It  is  likely 
that  many  of  the  ducks  coming  to  the  bay  in 
the  fall  were  driven  from  the  large  flats  on 
the  Sound  to  the  north  by  the  advent  of  the 
hunting  season.  With  the  cessation  of  hunt- 
ing activities,  fewer  ducks  are  forced  to  seek 
the  haven  of  protected  places,  such  as  Lake 
Washington.  Weather  is  another  factor  affect- 
ing the  water  birds.  Cold  weather  usually 
comes  to  the  Seattle  area  some  time  between 
the  second  week  in  December  and  the  first 
of  January.  Sufficient  freezing  will  cause  the 
water  of  the  canals  and  lagoons  and  much 
of  the  bay  to  be  covered  with  ice.  This  moves 
the  ducks  out  to  open  water  on  the  main 
part  of  the  lake  and  elsewhere.  The  shore- 
birds  find  it  impossible  to  probe  into  the 
frozen  mud  and  so  must  seek  their  provender 
in  other  places.  If  the  precipitation  has  been 
heavy  during  the  late  fall,  the  level  of  the 
lake  may  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and 
cover  the  mud  flats  and  thus  the  shore-birds’ 
food  supply. 

Water  bird  activity  is  at  low  ebb  during 
January  and  February.  Only  the  regulars  are 
present.  At  last,  the  birds  seem  to  have  for- 
saken us.  But  on  some  day  in  early  March, 
a small,  blue,  and  white  swallow  flies  in  and 
circles  over  the  bay.  This  is  the  moment  the 
bird  observers  have  been  awaiting,  for  this 
little  Tree  Swallow  is  the  advance  guard  of 
the  great  approaching  migration  of  land  birds. 
An  Audubon  Warbler  rises  to  pour  forth  his 
lay  on  a twig  whose  swelling  leaves  are  cast- 
ing off  their  bursted  bud  scales.  Yes — spring 
once  more  has  arrived. 
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DONNELL’S  NURSERIES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING  WE  SUGGEST  OUR  SPECIALTIES 

The  True  Aristocrats  of  Puget  Sound  Gardening 

RHODODENDRONS  and  MAGNOLIAS 

Among  Rhododendrons  we  are  featuring  two  outstanding  reds  . . . 
Britannia — A brilliant  form. 

Thomson’s  Red  ( R . Thomsoni ) — rated  four  stars  by  the  British 
Rhododendron  Society. 

— Also — 

Thousands  of  such  popular  items  as  Andromedas,  Arbutus,  Camellias,  Flowering 
Crabs,  Flowering  Cherries,  Spiraeas  and  Viburnums. 

Nurseries  Located  on  Rainier  Avenue 
at  the  South  End  of  Lake  Washington. 

OPEN  SUNDAYS 

PHONE  RAinier  3500  SEATTLE  Route  11,  Box  127 
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of  the 

ISAACSON  IRON  WORKS 

2917  East  Marginal  Way 


Visit  Our  Fall . . . 

SHRUB  SALE 


Only  choice  No.  1 Washington  stock  will 
be  shown  and  sold  during  our  fall  shrub 
sale,  which  will  open  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  From  all  over  the  Northwest 
we  are  re-assembling  the  most  popular 
and  sought  after  flowering  and  ornamen- 
tal shrubs  for  your  selection. 


We  Suggest: 


Camellias  . . . 

About  a hundred  varieties  in  single  and  double  blooms 
of  all  colors  will  be  represented. 

Rhododendrons  . . . 

You’ll  find  many  of  the  best  known  named  varieties. 
All  grafted  stock. 

Heathers  . . . 

Half  a dozen  different  fall  and  winter  blooming  varieties. 


Andromeda  Japonica  Kalmia 

Flowering  Evergreen.  Mountain  Laurel. 

Andromeda  Polifolia  Clematis 

Pink  Pearl  Flowering  White,  Orchid  or  Pur- 
Evergreen.  pie  Flowers. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  . . BARTLETT  PEARS 
GRAVENSTEIN  APPLES 


MAIN  FLOOR  CENTER 
SIXTH  at  PIKE 


WESTERN  PRINTING  CO. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


